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Agenda for the Study of British Imperial 
Economy, 1850-1950 * 


¢¢ 7 MPERIALISM is no word for scholars.” I quote my own printed 
| aor of ten years ago.’ The bewildering changes of content and 
color of that chameleon word throughout the brief century of its exist- 
ence are now being explored by R. F. Koebner of the University of 
Jerusalem.’ Here indeed is a fit task for scholars—to take a key word 
such as imperialism or despotism, to trace the history of its usage and 
abusage, to fit it into its true context of ideology, propaganda, and 
political warfare throughout successive historical phases. What a scholar 
can NOT do with these emotionally reverberant words is to make 
them reliable instruments of scientific exploration and explanation. 
Rather belatedly, I have begun to doubt the reliability of the words 
that I have chosen as title to my own paper. Agenda is good enough, 
for it is my purpose to emphasize not the little knowledge that we 
have but the larger knowledge that we hope to gain. But the words 
“imperial economy” go awkwardly together throughout the earlier and 
longer part of the period I propose to explore; indeed, it was a main 
object of theory and practice in free-trade Britain to force the adjec- 
tive and the noun apart. Great Britain was the imperial metropolis 
of a far-flung polity; she was the commercial metropolis of a farther- 
flung economy. Why confuse the economy with the polity? In the 
age of Cobden and Gladstone their separateness was not merely a point 
of theory but an article of faith. What it amounted to in practice we 
can quickly see by recalling some familiar figures of trade, investment, 
* This paper was delivered at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in 
Washington, D.C., on December 28, 1952. 
1 W. K. Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 


1940), II, Pt. I, 1; also Wealth of Colonies (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1950), 
pp. 8-17. 

2R. F. Koebner, “The Concept of Economic Imperialism,” Economic History Review, Second 
Series, II, No. 1, 1-29; also “The Emergence of the Concept of Imperialism,” The Cambridge 
Journal, V, No. 12, 726-41. A book by Koebner on this subject is in progress. 
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and migration. If we examine the total trade of Great Britain in quin- 
quennial periods from the mid-nineteenth century up to the eve of 
the First World War, we find that foreign countries have pretty regu- 
larly a good three quarters of it: only in the last years before the war 
does the share of Empire countries approach one third. If we consider 
the sum total of British listed overseas investments in the year 1913— 
approximately £334 thousand millions, by Sir George Paish’s calcula- 
tion—we find that the larger part of it lies outside the British Empire: 
there is more British capital in the United States than in Canada, more 
in Brazil than in New Zealand, more in Mexico than in Malaya, more 
in Uruguay than in British West Africa—and if the £332 millions of 
listed investment in Australia exceed the Argentinian total, it is only 
by a narrow margin. The migration figures might seem at first sight 
to tell a different story, for the years before 1914 witnessed an unprece- 
dented exodus of British settlers to Canada and Australia; but when 
we reckon backwards into the nineteenth century we recognize once 
again the small significance of the territories marked red on the map: 
throughout the century after Waterloo 4 million British migrants went 
to British North America (but many of them soon crossed the border) ; 
2% million went to Australia and New Zealand; 34 million went to 
the South African colonies; and 134 million went to the United States. 
Yes, the practice of that time was pretty well in line with the theory. 
To the economic historian, Great Britain is significant primarily as a 
commercial metropolis rather than as an imperial metropolis. The 
mobility of British resources was world wide. 

The mechanisms of British economic practice were geared to these 
world-wide operations. Imperial sovereignty, with its political processes 
and its restricted geographical framework, was but little in the minds 
of the men who found their profit in the great services of shipping 
and insurance, banking and investing, and marketing: The marketing 
function was fundamental. Whether or not Great Britain ever became 
the lender of last resort, she remained throughout three generations 
of free trade the buyer of last resort. Thus arose important develop- 
ments in the world of currency and banking. A sterling area came 
into existence, not by legal definition within fixed political frontiers— 
one has to wait until 1931 for the first attempt at that—but in virtue 
of sterling’s function as a world-wide currency. When overseas pro- 
ducers could count upon open markets in London, and when they 
knew that funds in London could be freely used to settle their ac- 
counts anywhere in the world, they naturally found it convenient to 
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keep a considerable part of their reserves in sterling in London. 
London meant the City, not Whitehall. This was true in the short- 
term processes; it was equally true, as Herbert Feis and others have 
shown, in the process of long-term investment. 

My sketch so far has been impressionistic, but I hope that it has clar- 
ified one point which economic historians will think important. Let 
me offer a practical illustration. Suppose that we are engaged upon the 
historical study of trade cycles in New Zealand during the nineteenth 
century: we shall have to look all the time toward London, because 
the New Zealand patterns were in large measure derivatives of the 
British ones. But so were the Argentinian patterns. If, therefore, we 
wish to emphasize New Zealand’s economic “dependence,” we must 
take care not to confuse it with her colonial status. Her trade cycles 
would have moved in pretty much the same way if her political status 
had been, let us say, Latin American. It is London the economic metrop- 
olis, not London the imperial metropolis, that will be our primary 
concern when we are exploring the history of grass lands in New Zea- 
land and Denmark, wheat lands in Canada and Argentina, sugar lands 
in the West Indies and Brazil. The economics of sovereignty, to use 
Hawtrey’s phrase, will not become prominent in our minds until our 
studies of economic life in the Empire have moved forward from the 
age of Gladstone to the age of the Chamberlains—father and sons. 


II 


Nevertheless, the economics of sovereignty had some relevance, even 
in the Gladstonian age. Within their orbit, I would propose the follow- 
ing headings for research. 

Trade and the flag is my first heading. Admittedly, it is a journal- 
istic caption and far too simple in its implications; yet in a general 
way it suggests one important truth that our Victorian forebears took 
too much for granted. We in the mid-twentieth century have learned 
by painful experience that trade and investment will not flow freely 
and widely except within a pax; in eastern Europe, in Asia, in the 
Middle East we have witnessed a sundering or crumbling of the “one 
world” of economic mobility. Consequently, we may be tempted to 
conclude that the chief British service to the emergent world economy 
of the last century was not economic at all, but political—or, if you pre- 
fer, naval; on the oceans of the world Great Britain was the policeman 
of last resort. Here is an idea that might easily tempt us into researches 
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more glamorous and sometimes more scandalous than the ones we 
are now discussing—the West African squadron putting down the 
slave trade, the China squadron enforcing the opium trade, Palmer- 
ston’s Civis Britannicus Sum, commodores and consuls in East Indian 
waters, the Venezuela incident, annexations in the Pacific, in South- 
east Asia, in Africa. Equally, the idea might lead us into jurisdictional 
studies—consular courts and capitulations, the Foreign Jurisdiction Act 
and the Cape Punishment Acts, treaties with the United Tribes of 
New Zealand and with West African chiefs, suzerainties, protectorates, 
Crown Colony government. The student of imperial expansion must 
certainly learn to read these legal signposts; but what primarily con- 
cerns him is the expansionist process itself and its ever-changing blend 
of economic, ideological, and political impulses. The documents are 
plentiful; the research workers have been many; the time is now ripe 
for synthesis. Some features of the synthesis, I believe, are likely to 
surprise many historians; for example, in some critical decades and 
in some important places the missionaries, not the traders, will take 
the foremost place in the expansionist process. But I have no time to 
develop this fascinating theme. 

Diversion of resources is the second consequence of the impact of 
sovereignty upon economic life. Even in the Gladstonian era, the move- 
ments of “men, money, and markets” were not completely self-regu- 
lating. The selection, supervision, and subsidizing of migrants is a 
subject that still offers some opportunities of research, particularly to 
workers who will tackle their problems at both the metropolitan and 
the overseas end. The movement of capital within the Empire, in so far 
as it was affected by public policy, involves a study of the Colonial 
Stock Act; I should like to see an American comparison of its operation 
and effects with the legal devices that have been, or may be proposed, 
to encourage reluctant or inhibited American capital to move into 
areas of investment which the United States Government favors on 
grounds of public policy. As for the markets—free-trade England be- 
lieved them to be the very citadel of a self-regulating economy. But 
the self-governing colonies embraced the opposite belief; from the 
eighteen-sixties onwards their prophet was not Adam Smith but Fried- 
rich List. I myself have sketched the story of colonial protectionism 
and its expansion into colonial preference, of the decades of proselytiz- 
ing which finally converted even free-trade Britain to the gospel of 
her overseas children, of the ultimate interlocking of British and Domin- 
ion tariffs in the Ottawa system of imperial preference. But my narra- 
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tive merely flicks across the surface of these crucial changes; an Aus- 
tralian scholar, John A. La Nauze, is now getting to their roots in the 
competition of interests, ideologies, and parties within his own country. 
I hope that other scholars will tackle the same job in the other sover- 
eign states of the Commonwealth, including Great Britain herself. 
The synthesis that will then emerge will be considerably firmer than the 
one I offered too impetuously a dozen years ago. Meanwhile, the 
knowledge that we have gained already about protection and pref- 
erence in the self-governing parts of the Empire suggests some ques- 
tions which students of the dependent territories may find pertinent. 
Within the tariff system of a single country or the preferential system 
of associated countries there are always costs and benefits; but whereas 
some industries or communities enjoy the benefits, others are likely 
to be left chiefly with the costs. We need not therefore be surprised 
if we find that the West Indians or the Nyasalanders applaud im- 
perial preference and call for more, while people in Ceylon or the 
Gold Coast call for less, or for none at all. And what about those 
dependencies that have not achieved tariff autonomy? The greatest 
dependency of all, the Indian Empire, did not achieve it until this 
century. That, I would suggest, is a fact of considerable importance 
for Indian economic history. We ought not to forget that sovereignty 
can impinge upon economic life not merely by doing certain things 
but by not doing them, or by preventing others from doing them. 
The functions of government would be my third object of research 
within the area of the economics of sovereignty. Here we shall find at 
the outset the same contrast between the self-governing and the depend- 
ent territories of the Empire that we found in tariff history; by and 
large (of course there are important differences of degree) govern- 
ments in the former countries were active participators in the business 
of economic development, governments in the latter ones confined 
themselves to their law-and-order functions. In the self-governing coun- 
tries—in Australia and New Zealand, for example, where there have 
been numerous competent studies of state socialism—research is well 
advanced; but in the tropical dependencies it is still in its beginnings: 
in particular, no systematic attempt has been made as yet to build a 
bridge between the nonintervention policies of the mid-nineteenth 
century and the development and welfare policies of the mid-twen- 
tieth century. A beginning might be made by down-to-earth financial 
studies; at the metropolitan end, the figures of grants-in-aid and other 
forms of metropolitan assistance can be tabulated and worked out as 
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a proportion of colonial revenues; at the colonial end, the reversal 
of the proportionate expenditures on public order and public works 
can be traced through the annual public accounts, and the emergence 
of new establishments—in agriculture, forestry, mining, health, edu- 
cation, labor—can be recorded and measured. A study is particularly 
needed on the part that Joseph Chamberlain played in this tran- 
sition. His term at the Colonial Office is associated, but still far too 
vaguely, with a new disposition to hustle the underdeveloped countries 
along the path of economic development, and a new insistence upon 
the functions of government in mobilizing science, technical direction, 
and capital to that end. 





Ill 


“Underdeveloped countries”—at last I have used these blessed words 
of latter-day argument and oratory. Indeed, it is high time for me to 
quit the economics of sovereignty, where the agenda of research are 
by comparison simple, in order to face the far more difficult task of 
drafting agenda for the study of economic development. Hundreds of 
people are engaged nowadays upon this task, in America particularly; 
but their progress so far has been unimpressive. The memoranda have 
accumulated to a prodigious pile; but their quality is poor. For this 
poverty I see two main reasons: the inadequate study of history and 
the use of irrevelant or ill-focused theory. 

It will be seemly for me to emphasize first the shortcomings of 
my own profession. We historians have not done enough work in this 
field, and we have not given sharp enough point to the work that we 
have done. There are of course exceptions: most notable among them 
the superb and sustained effort throughout the past generation of the 
late Harold A. Innis and his fellow students of Canadian economic 
development. The effort of Australian and New Zealand scholarship 
has also been fairly persistent. When however we come to the tropical 
territories, which nowadays hold the central place in public discussion, 
the record of scholarly achievement is unflattering. I was astonished 
the other day when reading a Harris Memorial Foundation symposium 
on The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas * to find that Part I, which is 
ostensibly devoted to the historical approach, contains not a single refer- 
ence to any tropical territory, or to land utilization, or to population 


3 Berthold Hoselitz, ed., The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952). 
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growth! Of course, there are some bright spots of research; Southeast 
Asia, thanks chiefly to the distinguished work of Dutch scholars and 
of one brilliant Englishman, Mr. J. S. Furnival, is quite a beacon light 
of economic-historical study. Africa, on the contrary, is to the economic 
historian still a dark continent; for example, when I attempted twelve 
years ago a general reconnaissance of economic development in British 
West Africa, I found that only one systematic worker had been in 
this field before me. And I may as well confess—since this is a moment 
of professional self-examination—that my own West African studies 
were deficient in theoretical sophistication. I could have made them 
more interesting to economists if I had provided myself in advance 
with their favorite boxes into which to put the economic data that I 
was collecting. Instead, either I made boxes of my own (sometimes I 
felt myself compelled to do this, because many of the facts had such 
queer and unexpected shapes) or else I used the quite old-fashioned 
boxes of classical economics. I shall argue later on that some of these 
boxes have proved to be very durable, and that economists in recent 
decades have discarded them rather too hastily. Nevertheless, it would 
have been at least of tactical advantage to me to show myself more 
fluent in the economic language of the nineteen-thirties. We historians 
should take some pains to keep open the wires of communication be- 
tween ourselves and the economists. How, otherwise, can we get on 
with our work of civilizing them? 

The economists have been summoned in these postwar years to ad- 
vise national governments and international organizations about the 
economic problems of underdeveloped countries; but for the most part 
they have performed this task inadequately because they have not 
known what are the right questions to ask. This has become apparent 
in the controversy that has arisen about a recent United Nations report 
entitled Measures for the Economic Development of Under-Developed 
Countries.* The report contains some intelligent observations about the 
social and political presuppositions of economic development; but these 
observations are not carried into the flow of argument which leads 
to the main proposal for action. This proposal is for an annual external 
investment in the underdeveloped countries of approximately 14 bil- 
lion dollars per year—which sum, when added to the far smaller total 
of domestic saving, is considered sufficient to raise t»eir per capita 


4 Measures for the Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. Report by a 
Group of Experts appointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations (United Nations, 
Department of Economic Affairs: New York, May 1951). 
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national incomes by 2 per cent per year. I have no time to discuss the 
table (p. 76) in which these calculations are summarized, but shall 
merely say that the figures have no relation at all to anything that has 
happened, or is happening, or is beginning to happen. The figures ex- 
press what five economists think ought to happen, what they hope may 
happen. They do not explain their grounds of hope and they treat 
historical experience very perfunctorily. Traditional tests of price in- 
ducement, absorptive capacity, and credit-worthiness find no place in 
their argument. Up to the nineteen-forties, lenders who were consider- 
ing an investment in a given territory would generally ask questions 
like these: What would be the return on the investment? How would 
it compare with the return on an investment at home? What were the 
chances of capital appreciation? What were the risks of losing the cap- 
ital? The potential borrower, whether he were a government or a pri- 
vate firm, would—if he had some business acumen—ask questions like 
the following: What would be the cost of servicing the loan in interest 
and sinking fund? Was it likely that the new investment would, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in short term or in long term, generate sufficient 
income to cover depreciation and obsolescence of the newly created 
assets and on top of this to show a profit? It is true that the expectations 
both of lenders and borrowers were belied quite often by subsequent 
events; yet the mechanism of the market continued to work and to 
generate economic development—patchily, no doubt, but on an im- 
mense scale. It may be that market criteria are out of date nowadays; 
I should be interested to hear the proposition argued. But the United 
Nations economists do not trouble to argue it; instead, they assume that 
their estimates of national income per head of the population are a sufh- 
cient criterion. They appear to identify these highly abstract figures 
with social welfare, but they deal very offhandedly with the social 
costs of economic change, which, after all, have been until recently a 
main preoccupation of historians of the industrial revolution in Europe, 
and still remain a preoccupation of Mr. Furnival and other historians 
of economic change in Asia. The United Nations economists make no 
serious attempt either to justify their criterion or to explain the mech- 
anisms that will make it work. 

For their sins of omission and commission they have been taken 


to task by S. H. Frankel of Oxford.° He thinks it unlikely that the 





5S. H. Frankel, “United Nations Primer for Development,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
LXVI, No. 3, 301-26; also Some Conceptual Aspects of International Economic Development 
of Underdeveloped Territories (Princeton Essays in International Finance, No. 14, May 1952). 
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capital which they have tried to earmark for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries will move into them unless it is offered real economic inducement 
to move—for indeed, in a world where capital remains scarce, there 
is urgent and profitable work for it to do elsewhere. Even if the de- 
sired annual inflow of 12 thousand million dollars should be forth- 
coming, Mr. Frankel sees no reason to believe that it would produce 
the expected increase of national income per head; for history records 
many large investment plans that have gone awry and teaches us that 
the real problem is not the injection of capital but its perpetuation— 
which depends, not upon the calculations and decisions of remote 
planners, but upon “the piecemeal adaptations of individuals to goals 
which emerge but slowly and become clear only as these individuals 
work with the means at their disposal; .. . .”° Moreover, argues Mr. 
Frankel, even if the expected increase of national income per head 
should be achieved, it would not necessarily signify an increase of wel- 
fare; for welfare measurements cannot be abstracted from the valu- 
ations of specific societies, and incomes themselves have meaning “only 
in the social context in which they are embedded.” * 

The protest has point. Stratospheric figuring, remote both from 
historical experience and from the current statistical record, is more 
closely akin to rhetoric than to economics. Mr. Frankel appeals from 
this pseudostatistical rhetoric both to theory and to history. Yet I, as a 
working historian, find his appeal in some respects overstrained. I 
have an uneasy feeling that his disgust at the abuses may be leading 
him to a denial of the legitimate uses of figuring, and that his in- 
sistence upon the individuality of specific societies may tempt him to 
deny that “natural propensity of mankind” which Adam Smith made 
the foundation stone of economic science. More confidently, I find him 
perverse in his underestimate of the part that governments have played 
—and, it would seem, must increasingly play—in the processes of 
economic development. In Russia and Japan, to quote two famous 
examples of the nineteenth century, it was the state that took the 
initiative in the great enterprise of economic transformation. Even 
among highly individualistic peoples of British stock, such as the 
Australians and New Zealanders, governments have played a far more 
positive part than Mr. Frankel suggests. In these and other countries, 
the economic benefits and costs of government intervention, or the 
lack of it, would be a good subject for economic-historical research. 


6 Quarterly Journal of Economics, LXVI, No. 3, 314. 
7 Ibid., p. 309. 
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I should like to see some comparative studies of development enter- 
prises and their effects—economic, social, and political—when the 
enterprises have been undertaken and carried through with varying 
degrees of governmental participation and control. For example, it 
might be rewarding to attempt a historical study of the irrigation 
works in the Sudanese Gezira and of the comparable works in what 
is now West Pakistan. In both countries deserts were transformed into 
fertile lands; but whereas public participation and oversight secured 
for the Sudanese peasantry a notable share of the new wealth, in 
Pakistan—so it is alleged—the government, by holding itself aloof, 
allowed the peasants to grow poorer while the landlords and the gov- 
ernment itself grew richer.* To me it seems urgent that generalizations 
of this kind should be tested by exact historical research. 

Historical research is arduous and will not yield a harvest propor- 
tionate to its toil unless it is focused upon significant problems. If he 
is to identify these problems, the historian needs some guidance from 
theory. Theory, in turn, must be closely relevant to the ways of life 
and thought that are being studied. In Asia, so we have recently been 
told by E. S. Kirby of Hong Kong, Western economic theory now 
appears markedly irrelevant. Asiatic students have been bewildered 
and bored by the economic discussion of recent decades. So far from 
finding it “general,” they believe it to be tied to the “special case” 
of contemporary Western society. The economics of Adam Smith and 
J. S. Mill (or, for that matter, of Karl Marx) are different; they have 
appealed to Asiatic students because the long-term processes of eco- 
nomic growth fall within their focus of interest, because their broad 
definition of the factors of production—land, capital, labor—corre- 
sponds to the visible structure of Asiatic society, because their economic 
reasoning is visibly embedded in social and political theory. In short, 
they have offered—whereas modern short-period analysis has usually 
failed to offer—a theory of economic development.° 

I lack the local knowledge that would enable me to criticize in 
detail this report from Hong Kong, and I should have thought that 
some aspects of modern economics—for example, the theories of inter- 
national trade and industrial localization—would have been of interest 





8 Ali Tayeb, “Geo-Economic Trends in South Asia,” Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, XVIII, No. 3, 359. 

9E. Stuart Kirby, “The Reception of Western Economics in the Orient,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, LXVI, No. 3, 409-17; cf. Jacob Viner, International Trade and Economic Develop- 
ment (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953). 
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to Asiatic students. All the same, I suspect that Mr. Kirby has good 
grounds for his indictment. On the very day that I read it, I began also 
to read Walter Rostow’s new book, The Process of Economic Growth. 
I might argue a number of points with Mr. Rostow, but I welcome and 
applaud his attempt to meet squarely each one of the challenges that 
I have just reported. He has explored, to quote his own words, “a 
method for permitting the introduction of long-period factors into 
economic analysis, including within them the changing social and 
political framework of the economy.” *® When economists and his- 
torians conceive their task in terms such as these, they will begin to 
make rapid headway with the problems of economic development. 


IV 


We ought to look upon the British Empire, throughout the past 
century or more of its history, as a case book of economic develop- 
ment. Some communities within its boundaries, the overseas Dominions 
of European stock, are classified by the United Nations economists 
with the “developed,” that is to say, the rich nations. Other communi- 
ties, whose geographical situation and human resources are of a very 
different kind—for example, the peoples of the Gold Coast—appear 
to be marching purposefully along the road of economic development. 
Others, such as the British West Indies, have relapsed repeatedly 
into economic inertia despite repeated injections of external capital. 
Others still have shown a dualistic tendency—rapid development within 
an exotic or “foreign” sector of the economy, but continuing inertia 
within an imperfectly adaptive indigenous sector. 

Let us ask ourselves how we should focus our inquiries with the 
object of drawing knowledge and wisdom from this rich and varied 
historical experience. To begin with, we shall have to decide the 
division of our time between short-period fluctuations and long-period 
trends. I have sufficiently indicated what my own division would be. 
Histories of the trade cycle, such as C. G. F. Simkin’s elegant New 
Zealand study,’ have their value; but they are not at the center of 
our “enquiry into the nature and causes of the wealth of nations.” 
Mr. Simkin’s short-period analyses have persuaded him to emphasize, 


10 W. W. Rostow, The Process of Economic Growth (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 


1952), p. 8. 
11C¢, G. F. Simkin, The Instability of a Dependent Economy. Economic Fluctuations in New 


Zealand, 1840-1914 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951). 
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at least on his title page, the “dependence” of the New Zealand econ- 
omy; but his book contains evidence (for example, evidence of the 
surprisingly rapid diversification of employments) which might stimu- 
late another economic historian to study in long term the march of 
the economy toward an “independent” status. It is the method and 
momentum of this march, more than its fluctuations of pace, that will 
interest those peoples who nowadays are longing so ardently to escape 
from their traditional economic inertia. 

How shall we organize our long-period studies? In countries like 
New Zealand and Australia, with their stable governments and rich 
statistical documentation, we can if we wish project backwards in 
time those statistical maps that the economists and administrators of 
our own time have grown accustomed to using—for example, figures 
of national income and outlay or of the distribution of the labor force. 
These outline maps have their uses, but we can only reconstruct them 
with any pretensions to accuracy for the later generations of historical 
record, and even then we ought to regard them merely as a rough 
guide to the orders of magnitude, useful for reference when we want 
to see our particular researches in due proportion. In the tropical 
countries, where the statistical material has been until recently very 
sparse, we cannot make any use at all of this retrospective map-making. 
I shall therefore assume that we shall work forward in time, even 
though the earlier records are likely to be the scantier ones. 

To clear my own mind, I have followed E. S. Kirby’s advice and 
have listed under the three traditional headings of land, labor, and 
capital my salient agenda for research. I can see that this arrange- 
ment has some disadvantages; indeed, I might have found them 
crippling had I not diluted the purity of the classical categories. For 
example, I have included under /and producers’ incomes, though I am 
aware that the income of an Australian freehold farmer includes not 
merely the item that the classical economists called rent but also the 
reward of his own labor and superintendence and the return on his 
farming capital. I have taken other liberties of the same kind; but, 
even so, I have not found a place in any single list for the function 
of the entrepreneur, who combines specific factors of production in 
each specific economic enterprise. My lists do, nevertheless, help me 
to measure the knowledge that historians have already gained against 
the opportunities for enlarging it that they will find in the records. 
For example, when I consider the output of Australian economic his- 
tory up to the present time, and then look at my lists, I can see under 
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each head many attractive tasks of research that have not as yet been 
tackled, or have been tackled only patchily. 

I will not go through the three lists in detail, but I shall quickly 
recite the items that I have included under /Jand: first, the geo- 
graphical framework and its modification by the activities of men, 
including their scientific activities; second, land law and custom; 
third, market opportunities; fourth, land utilization; fifth, transport 
and marketing; sixth, producers’ incomes and land values. I have quoted 
from this first list because “plenty of cheap land” was Adam Smith’s 
clue to the astonishing progress of the Americans and is an equally 
good clue to the economic history of countries like Canada and Aus- 
tralia, notwithstanding the latter-day expansion of their manufactur- 
ing industries. The mechanism of economic development in these 
countries has been market demand for the products of their soil and 
subsoil, stimulating and sometimes overstimulating (with drastic con- 
sequences for the terms of trade) the flow of capital and labor. 

Other countries, such as British West Africa, have had no need to 
import labor, whether white or colored, indentured or free; but they 
have had great need of capital, and they have gained it by respond- 
ing to market opportunities for their primary produce. It is usually 
sound practice to enter their modern economic histories from the angle 
of metropolitan demand. For the temperate and tropical territories 
alike, the first operation of systematic research ought to be (though 
it seldom is) a comprehensive and detailed charting of the trends 
and fluctuations of prices for the staple commodities which they and 
their competitors offer on foreign markets. I agree with Mr. Rostow 
that we cannot have too many commodity studies. We can make them 
the starting point of many other investigations that we shall need 
to pursue—capital imports and the terms of trade, the various dangers 
of monoculture, the trends and fluctuations of the community’s pur- 
chasing power and of public revenue, the operations of marketing 
and merchandising, the development of shipping and land transport, 
production upon the land, the rise of new classes, the growth of new 
aptitudes. 

My first list of research problems contains a mixture—and in the 
other two lists it would be even more noticeable—of economic and 
noneconomic items. The first item, for example, includes the action 
of applied science upon the natural environment: a theme important 
enough for the historian of the grass lands and wheat lands of the 
temperate countries, but immensely more important for the historian 
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of economic effort in those tropical countries where scientists have 
been attempting, throughout the past half century, to remove or at 
least to mitigate the appalling initial handicaps that nature has laid 
upon man. Until this work is further advanced we can give no con- 
vincing answer to the question that is so often raised—whether the 
economic inertia that is so commonly found in tropical countries is 
to be ascribed chiefly to the aptitudes of individuals, the constitution 
of society, or the effects of environment. What the historian can now 
begin to do is to bring into his picture the enlargement of economic 
opportunity that has already been achieved by natural scientists work- 
ing in such fields as tropical medicine, human and animal nutrition, 
entymology, botany, and agricultural chemistry. 

He can also bring into his picture the work of the social scientists 
who have been deeply concerned, for example, with the second item 
on my list, the laws and customs of land tenure. These laws and 
customs are rooted in structures of behavior and valuation that some- 
times seem resistant to the entire concept of economic development, 
at least in its current westernized version. There are some Dutch 
scholars, such as Boekke and Kruyt, who assert roundly that the vil- 
large communities of southeast Asia can never adapt themselves to the 
opportunities and penalties of the Western commercial economy; the 
only thing that can happen to them under its impact is disintegration. 
It seems to me a matter of urgency to test generalizations of this kind 
by sociological and historical investigation. The investigation may 
well be forward-looking, even when its immediate purpose is to under- 
stand the past: for may it not be a plausible hypothesis that communal 
co-operation under public oversight might have produced, at a far 
lower social cost, the economic fruits which in fact were gathered 
by those lonely, rationalistic, acquisitive individuals who detached 
themselves from their own disintegrating societies? If the historian 
asks questions of this kind, his approach to the past will at least be 
more sensitive; if the administrator asks them, he will see before him 
a wider range of alternatives in policy.” 

While the economic historian is borrowing what light he can from 
the tribal historians, social anthropologists, and other students of in- 
digenous societies, he will do well to seek light also in the history of 
Western society. Here his studies must have depth indeed; the so-called 





12 This point of view is clearly stated, with reference for example to Maori participation in 
the New Zealand dairy industry, by W. R. Goldschmidt, in The Progress of Underdeveloped 
Areas, p. 151. 
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“trends” or “long waves” of Kondratieff and other economists are far too 
short for him. The whole span of Australian history is too short for him, 
though it extends for six generations and more; for behind the eco- 
nomic behavior and achievement of “White Australia” lie patterns 
of habit and value whose emergence in European society is a process 
that has to be measured by centuries. In my own reflections about this 
process I have learned a good deal from Werner Sombart, a writer 
who followed some important clues as well as some foolish ones. I 
notice that social anthropologists such as M. J. Herskovits pursue the 
Sombartian clues in an African context: for example, they occupy 
themselves a good deal with the psychological and institutional adapta- 
tion of capital and labor to the requirements of a broadening economy.”® 
These are difficult adjustments which practical men, and even econo- 
mists, are often inclined to take for granted. This, surely, is very irra- 
tional. Mary Kingsley thought it rather excessive to expect West 
Africans to take a flying leap, so to speak, from the tenth century 
right into the nineteenth century; but this is just what we are demand- 
ing of them today—and by “we” I mean not only imperial developers 
of the Joseph Chamberlain tradition but also the United Nations econo- 
mists and the West African leaders themselves. Well—we have to 
move fast nowadays. Some of the communities that are being pushed 
and are pushing themselves into the contemporary whirl of economic 
development have been attached to Western economic life for a bare 
half century. Their record, as economists envisage it, is shallow in time; 
but we historians will not forget the unrecorded depths beneath. I 
have suggested that these depths are not quite so impenetrable to 
thought as might at first appear. We may illuminate them here and 
there, to the great profit of our modern economic studies. 


Proposals for Research under the Headings of Land, Labor, and Capital 


[N.B. (i) In each list, as pointed out in the text, there are “impurities” from the 
point of view of the classifications of classical economics. (ii) Practical 
opportunities for research will of course vary according to the historical 
documentation available in different countries. } 


I. Land 


1. The geographical and ecological background: the controls imposed by original 
nature upon human activity and the efforts of men to understand them, 


13M. J. Herskovits in The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas. 
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conform to them, and modify them. 

2. Ownership and tenure: the law and custom governing land utilization. 

3. Land utilization itself: a study of techniques. 

4. Demand for the products of the land (including the products of its subsoil): 
a study of markets, local, national, and international. 

5. Investment in production on the land, and in the transport and other facili- 
ties necessary for the marketing of its products. 

6. Producers’ incomes and land values. 





II. Labor 
[N.B. The items that follow have little relevance to working-class history as it 
has been written by G. D. H. Cole and others, but are relevant to the 
effective supply of labor as discussed, for example, in Paul Douglas’ 
Theory of Wages. | 

1. The supply of potential labor in long term—that is, historical demography. 
Population movements from decade to decade both by natural increase 
or decrease and by net migration. 

2. Labor supply in short term: size of the labor force and its composition by 
age and sex, length of the working day, continuity of employment, labor 
turnover. 

3- Occupational distribution of the labor force. 

4. Organization of labor and its regulation by public authority. 

5. Incentives and the response to them. 

6. Real wages. 


III. Capital 
[N.B. For practical reasons connected with the existing opportunities for eco- 
nomic-historical research it seems best to separate the items that concern 
imported capital from those that concern domestically accumulated capital. ] 

1. The total sum of capital imports, so far as the available materials and tech- 
niques of investigation permit it to be established for a given period and 
place. 

2. The sources of this imported capital and the channels and mechanisms of its 
inflow. 

3. The terms on which it is obtained. 

4. The sectors of the economy in which it is invested. 

5. The problem of management. Does the borrowing country provide its own 
managers or does the lending country export the managers and technicians 
along with the capital? If the latter, is there a xenophobic reaction and 
what are the stages and forms of its growth? 

6. The total of domestic savings. (This is impossible to ascertain with even 
a remote approach to accuracy except in well-documented economies in very 
recent times.) 

7. The sources of domestic savings and the means of mobilizing them. 

8. The changing pattern of investment: pagodas, land, stocks, and shares, etc. 

g. The return on investment. 

10. Private and public investment. 
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This fourth Roman numeral is added simply as a reminder of the point empha- 
sized in the text, that the items listed under each of the other three headings, if 
taken by themselves, would give a very abstract and restricted view of the agenda 
of research. Much of the work that needs doing will be concerned with private 
entrepreneurial and governmental action in combining specific factors of 
production. 





W. K. Hancock, University of London 











Agricultural Conditions in the Northern Colonies 
Before the Revolution 


ANY writers treating the late colonial period have touched upon 

the subject of economic fluctuations, but no agreement is found 
as to the duration, intensity, and amplitude of these alterations of good 
and bad times. Nor has any investigation as yet assembled all the avail- 
able data necessary to an understanding of this phenomenon. Since 
agriculture constituted an important aspect of the colonial economy, 
some light may be shed upon these economic vicissitudes by an exam- 
ination of Northern agricultural conditions in the two decades preced- 
ing the Revolution.” 

Although contemporaries depicted the period of the French and 
Indian War as one of great prosperity, the benefits that farmers derived 
from the war were not strikingly impressive. From 1755 to 1759 in- 
clusive, prices of agricultural products remained almost stationary, 
while prices of almost all other commodities climbed steadily.? Mean- 
while, as provincial governments commenced to raise and outfit regi- 
ments, taxes began to mount. Thus, while farmers’ outlays were un- 
mistakably increasing, the evidence of price data indicates a lag in 
farm income.* Admittedly, an exact computation of agricultural income 


1 This paper is part of a much broader study on business fluctuations now in progress. 

2 At Philadelphia the average price of salt for the last quarter of 1758 stood 32 per cent 
above that of the first quarter of 1756, while molasses rose 40 per cent and domestically 
distilled rum advanced by 57 per cent. For New York, the price rise of salt was 65 per cent, 
molasses 38 per cent, and rum g per cent. Over the same period the quarterly average price 
of salt at Boston advanced by 20 per cent, molasses by 31 per cent, and rum by 17 per cent. 
Price statistics are based on the average monthly wholesale prices as quoted in Anne Bezanson, 
Robert D. Gray, and Miriam Hussey, Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1935), pp. 395 ff., and Arthur H. Cole, Wholesale Commodity Prices 
in the United States, 1700-1861 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938), Statistical 
Supplement, pp. 37 ff. Unless otherwise stated, all further references to prices will be based 
on those sources. 

3 As the army moved into the interior, many farmers in those areas probably increased their 
income through supplementary occupations, such as carting supplies to army posts or engaging 
in construction work during the slack season. To Jacob Wendell, September 17, 1755, and to 
John Osborne, September 29, 1755, Robert Sanders, Letter Book of Robert Sanders of 
Albany, 1752-58. MS. in New-York Historical Society (hereafter referred to as N.-Y.H.S.). 
Accounts of firewood delivered at an army post at Schenectady, New York, include over eighty 
Names per year, with amounts delivered varying from one to 1,231 loads per person. The 
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for this period is impossible, since we do not know how much farmers 
produced. Nevertheless, price data together with other available infor- 
mation can provide a rough approximation of how the agricultural 
classes fared. 
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Chart 1 Monthly Relative Wholesale Prices at Philadelphia (Base: 1741-45 = 100) 


Source: Computed from monthly average prices in Bezanson, Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania, 
pp. 381-85, 396-403. 


In 1759 and 1760, prices of agricultural products exhibited a signifi- 
cant upward movement for the first time since the beginning of the 
war. This relatively short period of farm prosperity came to an abrupt 
end in 1761 when a severe drought laid waste the crops. Governor 





majority of persons listed in those accounts delivered under one hundred loads. Berent Sanders, 
Account Book, 1746-59. MS. in N.-Y.H.S. 

The movement of provisions from interior points to the major seaports was partly diverted 
as the army moved inland. Thus, inland farmers might have obtained higher prices than the 
price indexes indicate. For example, the price of flour at Albany, usually based on the New 
York price current minus transportation charges, owing to army demand, was at times quoted 
at higher rates than prices at New York. To Osborne, November 7, 1755, May 15, 1756, 
R. Sanders, Letter Book. Or, inland farmers might have sold their products to army pur- 
chasing agents at prices below those current at the major shipping points and actually made 
greater gains by reducing or eliminating transportation and handling charges. See Gage to 
Whately, August 10, 1764, C. E. Carter, ed., The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage with 
the Secretaries of State, 1763-1775 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931-33), II, 238. 
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Bernard of Massachusetts proclaimed a day of public prayer to the end 
that God “would visit us with refreshing showers, as may still preserve 
the remaining fruits of the earth, and bring forward the withered grass, 
that there may be fruit for man and beast.” * The supplications went 
unanswered, no rains came to moisten the parched earth, and crops 
withered before they were ripe. 

The next year the colonists again suffered from unrelenting droughts 
and serious crop failures. Complaints of distress were heard from every 
quarter—from the lower classes in the cities who found wages out of 
line with famine prices and from farmers who saw their income shrink- 
ing while debts mounted.’ Frontier communities, especially hard hit, 
flooded legislatures with petitions for relief.* Pontiac’s Revolt in 1763 
added further hardships to frontier counties, particularly in Pennsyl- 
vania. However one may impute material gains made from war, certain 
it is that farmers, for whom the war years were not years of exceptional 
prosperity, emerged from the war in serious economic plight. 

At about the same time that poor harvests brought economic hard- 
ship to the farm population, merchants also were complaining of de- 
pressed trade and financial stringency. The agricultural depression con- 
tributed directly to this business slump.’ At a time when English mer- 





4 Boston Gazette and Country Journal, August 24, 1761. Boston News-Letter, Aygust 27, 1761. 

5 For evidence of farm distress, cf. Fitch to Egremont, April 15, 1762, Fitch Papers (Con- 
necticut Historical Society, Collections, XVII-XVIII), II, 200. Ward to Sherwood, G. S. Kimball, 
ed., Correspondence of the Colonial Governors of Rhode Island, 1723-1775 (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1902-3), II, 336. To Collinson, December 7, 1762, A. H. 
Smythe, ed., The Writings of Benjamin Franklin (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905-7), 
IV, 182 f. To Scott, Pringle, Cheap and Company, June 20, 1762, The Letter Book of John 
Watts (N.-Y.H.S., Collections, LX1), p. 62. Smith to H. Lloyd, May 21, 1762, Papers of the 
Lloyd Family (N.-Y.H.S., Collections, LIX-LX), II, 628. To Bradshaw and Alexander, August 
‘9, 1762, Gerard Beekman, Letter Book. MS. in N.-Y.H.S. For urban complaints, cf. New York 
City, Common Council, Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New York, 1675-1776 
(hereafter referred to as N.Y.C., M.C.C.) (New York, 1905), VI, 336. For details of the 
Common Council’s attempt to depress food prices, see Richard B. Morris, Government and 
Labor in Early America (New York: Columbia University Press, 1946), pp. 160-61. 

6 Acts and Resolves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1869-1910), IV, 632-33 7., 
695-96 n., 783-86 n. J. R. Barlett, ed., Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations in New England (Providence, 1856-65), VI, 347 £. 

7 There is no agreement on dating among scholars who have dealt with the subject. For 
example, Arthur M. Schlesinger has dated the beginning of the business depression in 1763. 
The Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution (New York: Columbia University, 1918), 
pp. 56 ff. Charles M. Andrews has dated the business depression as beginning in 1762. “The 
Boston Merchants and the Non-Importation Movement,” Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
Publications, XIX, 181. Harry D. Berg has presented evidence of the existence of a business 
depression in Philadelphia as early as the fall of 1760. “Economic Consequences of the French 
and Indian War for the Philadelphia Merchants,” Pennsylvania History, XIII (July 1946), 
187-88. Since classification of periods of “prosperity” and “depression” is based mainly upon 
statements made by merchants or found in newspapers, a subjective element is introduced. 
Deciding when the transition from one phase to another occurred is rendered still more diffi- 
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chants were pressing their American debtors for settlement of balances 
outstanding, payments from rural areas to urban merchants were not 
forthcoming; exports of farm products to foreign ports, an important 
source of remittance for American merchants, were drastically cur- 
tailed; and rural buying shrank when other markets also were con- 
tracting.* On the other hand, the postwar business depression, although 
aggravating the situation, did not produce any striking effect upon the 
economic fortunes of agriculture. Following a lively speculation in real 
estate, land values seem to have been generally depressed by 1763.° 
For most farmers, however, what was derived from the land and what 
possible improvements could be made upon it were matters of greater 
significance than the money ratings imputed to land. With the first 
abundant harvest, prices of farm products dropped from their famine 
peaks. The fundamental question in relation to prices is, however, 
how severe was the decline? 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE PRICES OF THE FOURTH QUARTER OF THE YEAR AT PHILADELPHIA 


Product Unit 1756 1757 1758 1759 1760 1763 
S—bu. 3.36 3-44 4.10 5.42 5.16 5.42 
S—cwt. BES II.11 12.67 16.31 15.16 14.42 
S—bu. 2.11 1.70 253 3-41 3.06 3.69 
S—bbl. 50.00 44.50 47.50 50.00 51.93 68.73 
S—bbl. 60.50 61.63 59.17 69.53 71.17 93.33 


By referring to Table 1 (and also to Chart 1), we can compare prices 
of agricultural commodities in 1763 with those that farmers obtained 
during the war years. Philadelphia has been selected because it was the 
most important colonial market for provisions, because price data for 





cult by the fact that the order of events of business fluctuations in the eighteenth century did 
not necessarily follow the same sequence of those usually associated with business cycles in 
the modern sense. Virginia D. Harrington, for example, although dating the depression from 
1763, has characterized “wartime prosperity” as “gradually disappearing in New York since 
1760.” The New York Merchant on the Eve of the Revolution (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935), p. 316. 


8 William T. Baxter, The House of Hancock: Business in Boston, 1724-1776 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1938), pp. 142-43, 162-66. Watts, Letter Book, pp. 20, 45, 178. 
To Nicholson, March 16, 1762, Daniel Clark, Letter Book, 1760-63. MS. in Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania (hereafter referred to as H.S.P.). S. Mifflin to S. Galloway, June 16, 1761, 
Samuel Galloway, Correspondence. MS. in New York Public Library (hereafter referred to as 
N.Y.Pub.Lib.). To Southwick and Clark, August 26, 1762, G. G. Beekman, Letter Book. 

9Fred A. Shannon, America’s Economic Growth (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951), 
p. 53. James T. Adams, Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776 (Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1923), pp. 262-63. Lawrence H. Gipson, Jared Ingersoll: A Study of American Loyalism 
in Relation to British Colonial Government (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1920), p. 261. 
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that port are most adequate, and because Pennsylvania currency, in 
which prices are measured, was relatively stable. Since the heaviest 
trading in farm products took place during the fall months, the last 
quarter of each year has been selected for comparison. 

Excluding the famine years of 1761 and 1762, a period when farm 
income was much reduced,”® quarterly averages in 1763 were even 
slightly above those of the prosperous years of 1759 and 1760, except 
for flour. In comparison with the remainder of the war years, prices 
of all important agricultural commodities were substantially higher in 
1763." 

By the end of 1763, prices of farm produce still hovered at relatively 
high levels, while shortages, particularly of animal products, made 
themselves felt. Unable to procure provisions on the Continent for the 
army garrison at Nova Scotia, John Hancock was forced to turn to Ire- 
land for supplies.” Similarly, John Watts ordered a shipment of pork 
from Ireland, as that commodity was “excessively dear” at New York.** 
In December of 1763 John Van Cortlandt instructed his various agents 
to remit in wheat to New York as the demand for that article was 
brisk.“* On January 14, 1764, John Watts informed his correspondent 
at Madeira that he would try to ship wheat from Philadelphia, for 
“here [New York] it is not to be had without an advanc’d price and 





scarcely then.” ** At Philadelphia, however, the produce market was no 
more favorable to such operations than at New York. “Corn @ 5/ 
not 300 Bushels to be got—flour @ 19 to 20/—pork 5 pounds. Few 
barrels to be had, bought up months past,” wrote Thomas Riche of 
Philadelphia in response to an order for provisions from the West 


10 Theoretically, it is possible for farm income to increase as. a result of a poor crop, if 
over a given range of output demand is less than unity. In view of the complaints of farm 
distress and the widespread practice of subsistence agriculture, that such was the result for a 
substantial majority of farmers is highly improbable. 

11 Price movements at New York paralleled those of Philadelphia. Reena: last quarterly 
averages in 1763 were somewhat below those of 1759 and 1760, about equal to quarterly aver- 
ages of 1758 but above fourth quarterly averages of 1756 and 1757. Boston price data are 
more meager than that of the other two ports. Prices of wheat, however, indicate a similar 
trend. Fourth quarterly averages of wheat, in shillings per bushel, were as follows: 1756—3.36; 
1757—4.50; 1758—5.00; 1759—6.17; 1760—5.16; 1763—5.58. 

12 Abram E. Brown, John Hancock, His Book (Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1898), pp. 29-30, 
35, 38. 

13 To P. and J. Benson, January 28, 1764, Watts, Letter Book, p. 222. Also see to Erving, 
September 26, 1763, to Franks, January 28, 1764, zbid., pp. 187, 223. 

14 To Maer, to Hilton, December 15, 1763. Also, see to Younghusband, November 20, 1763, 
John Van Cortlandt, Letter Book, 1762-69. MS. in N.Y.Pub.Lib. 

15 To Scott, Pringle, Cheap and Company, Watts, Letter Book, pp. 214 f. 
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Indies."* The new army contractors of the Pittsburgh district, finding 
themselves unable to secure sufficient provisions for fulfilling the terms 
of their contracts, effective as of April 13, 1764, requested that the army 
administration sell them the surplus food supplies obtained from the 
previous contractors.“ 

Yet in 1764 American merchants complained persistently of poor 
markets abroad.’* Why then should prices of provisions in home mar- 
kets remain at moderate levels when exports constituted the main 
outlet for farm surpluses? The answer is to be found in trade statistics. 
With the cessation of privateering, production of large crops, and a fall 
in freight and insurance rates after the war, the volume of overseas 
commerce expanded rapidly.” American importers found it decidedly 
more profitable to send out their ships full-freighted than empty while 
vessels bringing goods to America sought return freight. In turn, the 
augmented volume of trade created a strong demand for agricultural 
products. 


II 


Farmers’ difficulties immediately following the termination of war 
were the result of financial liabilities incurred when crop failures had 
reduced their income. Debts, both public and private, weighed heavily 
upon them, while in every province postwar taxes were taking a 
larger chunk out of farm income than they had before the war. 

In New England particularly, postwar taxes were extremely heavy, 


16 To Scott, July 29, 1763. Riche finally loaded the ship with lumber. To Scott, August 3, 
1763. Riche also informed his other correspondents in a similar vein. To Cornell, November 
31%, 1763, to Searle, December 29, 1763. As late as April 5, 1764, he wrote to Parr and Buckley, 
“. . . our wheat is high and not readily to be had.” Riche, Letter Book. MS. in H.S.P. The 
firm of James and Drinker of Philadelphia was looking toward Ireland for supplies of pork. 
To Parvin and James, November 30, 1763, to Clitherall, December 1, 1763, James and Drinker, 
Letter Book. MS. in H.S.P. 

17 For details of the affair, see Gage, Correspondence, II, 23, 237-43, 245-49, 251, 254, 
279, 307-8, 310, 381. Note that Gage, although vigorously opposing the demands of the 
contractors when the issue was brought before the Secretary of War, admitted the claims 
of the contractors that provisions were not readily obtainable. 

18C, Biddle to S. Galloway, June 13, 1764, Galloway, Correspondence. To D. Lux, May 
23, 1764, to Lux and Potts, June 13, 1764, William Lux, Letter Book, 1763-69. MS. in 
N.-Y.H.S. To Maer, March 19, 1764, Van Cortlandt, Letter Book. To J. Riche, April 16, 1764, 
to Cornell, August 18, 1764, Riche, Letter Book. Newport Mercury, October 22, 1764. Penn- 
sylvania Gazette (hereafter referred to as Pa.Gaz.), March 21, 1765. 

19 Harrington, New York Merchant, pp. 316-17. Emory R. Johnson et al., History of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the United States (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington, 1915), I, 120 f. 
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while public creditors further aggravated the situation by adding their 
weight to a policy of rapid currency contraction.” It is little wonder 
that in an area of relatively low agricultural productivity, yet experi- 
encing the heaviest taxation and most marked currency appreciation 
north of the Potomac, debts constituted the one great complaint of 
farmers.” Shortly after the end of the war, however, Connecticut and 
New Hampshire eased tax burdens considerably by using the Parlia- 
mentary grant to liquidate their liabilities, and with the appearance of 
good harvests both of these colonies realized improved economic con- 
ditions more rapidly than elsewhere in New England.” 

Although rural taxes in New York were higher after 1763 than 
before the war, it can hardly be said that they were burdensome.” In 
Pennsylvania, taxes on rural real estate were relatively light in the 
postwar years. Of a total annual assessment of £34,855, about one 
half came from Philadelphia and Chester Counties and the city of 
Philadelphia.** Although times were hard immediately after the war, 





20 The land tax in rural districts of Massachusetts rose to about 20 per cent of income so 
that the tax was more than triple the normal rate. Adams, Revolutionary New England, p. 251. 
Concerning postwar taxation in Rhode Island, Samuel G. Arnold wrote, “Paper was fast 
disappearing by means of heavy taxation imposed for the purpose of its redemption... . 
Since the revolution there has been no taxation in this state, comparable in severity to that 
which the colonists thus placed on themselves to preserve their credit.” History of the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 1636-1790 (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1859-60), II, 254. In Connecticut, over one half of the £192,000 provincial debt was ex- 
tinguished by taxation by 1764. Lawrence H. Gipson, “‘Connecticut Taxation and Parliamentary 
Aid Preceding the Revolutionary War,” American Historical Review, XXXVI (July 1931), 
721-35. 

21 Arnold, History of Rhode Island, Il, 251. Rhode Island Colonial Records, V1, 406. Oscar 
Zeichner, Connecticut’s Years of Controversy, 1750-1776 (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1949), pp. 46 ff. Gipson, Jared Ingersoll, pp. 252-53. Unlike the agricultural 
disturbances that took place in New York in 1765-66, the riots that occurred in the agri- 
cultural counties in Connecticut were intimately bound up with anticreditor sentiment. Irving 
Mark, Agrarian Conflicts in the Colony of New York, 1711-1776 (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940), p. 41. Newport Mercury, June 30, 1766. 

22 “O.Z.” in ibid., August 27, 1764. William H. Fry, New Hampshire as a Royal Province 
(New York: Columbia University, 1908), pp. 409-20. Gipson, ‘Connecticut Taxation,” pp. 
735-38 and Jared Ingersoll, pp. 261-62. However, cf. Zeichner, Connecticut's Years of Con- 
troversy, pp. 46 ff., 81 ff. 

23 The annual amount raised by taxation was £ 40,700. Chalmers Papers, New York, IV, 65. 
MS. in N.Y.Pub.Lib. Watts complained that taxes fell ‘‘near four shillings in the pound on 
houses in the city.” To Monckton, April 14, 1764, Watts, Letter Book, p. 243. Taxes on 
rural real estate, however, were much lighter. Harrington, New York Merchant, p. 39. More- 
over, one half of all taxes due for 1765-67 was canceled by applying £59,250 of the Parlia- 
mentary grant to sink the colony’s bills of credit. The Colonial Laws of New York from the 
Year 1664 to the Revolution (Albany, 1894), IV, 801-4. 

24 Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives of the Province of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia, 1752-76), V, 120. Lands of the western counties of Northampton, Berks, Lan- 
caster, and York were rated far below what the assessed value should have been. Charles H. 
Lincoln, The Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
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farmers of the middle colonies did not seem to have been heavily 
involved in debt litigation, foreclosures, or in other types of legal 
action indicating financial disabilities. Quite in contrast with New 
England, complaints of such a nature were conspicuously absent from 
newspaper columns, legislative journals, reports of government officials, 
and other media of public expression. In these colonies, where taxes 
were relatively low, agricultural productivity high, and currency con- 
traction slow, it did not take farmers long to emerge from hard times 
once large crop yields succeeded those of the drought years. German 
farmers, enjoying flourishing conditions, took no part in the agrarian 
disturbances that occurred in Pennsylvania in 1764. More significant 
still, the economic grievances of the disaffected western sector per- 
tained mainly to Indian affairs, land speculation, and disbursements 
of public funds—they did not include complaints of economic distress 
or demands for debtor relief.” Similarly, the tenants’ revolt in New 
York in 1765-1766 was not connected with depressed agricultural condi- 
tions; it was essentially an attempt of farmers to extricate themselves 
from a landholding system that denied them secure tenure.”* It would 
be strange indeed that men who so copiously poured forth their eco- 
nomic complaints, real or imagined, and who were ready to secure 
their demands by force of arms should be so negligent as to omit any 
reference to hard times if they were suffering from an economic 
depression. 

Not only were crop yields large in the years after 1763, but prices 
which farmers received were excellent. Students of price history have 
pointed out the divergence in the movement of imported- and domestic- 
commodity prices at New York.” A similar divergence seems to have 
taken place at Philadelphia; while domestic-commodity prices moved 
rather upward, prices of imported commodities seemed to oscillate 
around a horizontal trend. 

With prospects of an abundant harvest, agricultural prices at Phila- 


vania Publications, 1901), p. 49. The apportionment of taxes made in 1760 was adhered to 
until the Revolution. Yet throughout the 1760’s the value of farm produce in the western 
counties increased far more rapidly than elsewhere in the colony. See Stevenson W. Fletcher, 
Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 1640-1840 (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, 1950), pp. 124-26, 251. 

25 For grievances of the western sector, see Lincoln, Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania, 
pp. 98-113. 

26 For grievances of the tenant farmers of New York, see Mark, Agrarian Conflicts, pp. 
131-63. 

27 Herman M. Stocker, “Wholesale Prices at New York City, 1720 to 1800,” Wholesale 
Prices for 213 Years (Ithaca: Cornell University, Agricultural Experiment Station, Memoir 
142, 1939), p. 203. Cole, Wholesale Commodity Prices, pp. 13-16, esp. Chart 6. 
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delphia declined somewhat in 1764. From the last quarter of that 
year, however, prices of farm products began a steady and uninter- 
rupted rise which was not arrested until the middle of 1768. The price 
of wheat, Pennsylvania’s major crop, rose from a monthly relative 
of 125 to 230 (1741-1745 = 100), surpassing the famine peak of 1763! 
In 1769 the price of wheat turned definitely downward but still stood 
substantially above the price levels of 1764. The average price of the 
lowest quarter of 1769 was still above the highest quarterly average 
of 1764, and 28 per cent over the lowest quarterly average. The price 
movement of flour strongly paralleled that of wheat, while prices of 
corn, beef, and pork displayed a similar tendency.” 

On the other hand, prices of salt, rum, and molasses, like those of 
agricultural commodities, dropped drastically after the war. But unlike 
farm-commodity prices, prices of this group of products fell well 
below the base or prewar period and, except for the brief period of 
nonimportation in 1765-1766, failed to rise much above the depressed 
price levels of 1764. The lowest quarterly average price of New Eng- 
land rum in 1769 was but 9g per cent above that of 1764,” molasses 
only 8 per cent higher, while salt dipped to 11 per cent below. From 
evidence of scattered prices—mainly those of osnaburgs, a representa- 
tive coarse linen fabric—Anne Bezanson and her associates have indi- 
cated the course of prices of British imported textiles as falling after 
the Peace of Paris and fluctuating around a horizontal trend from 
about 1764 to 1775.°° Although prices of farm implements and finished 
metal products are nonexistent for this period, the available evidence 
affords reasonable ground for belief that this group of products fell 
in price during the 1760's." For what amounts or in what proportions 
farmers exchanged their surpluses for salt, molasses, rum, iron products, 
and dry goods we do not know, since consumption statistics are un- 
available. However, since these commodities constituted rather im- 


28 The movement in the price of corn differed from that of wheat in timing. The price of 
corn began to rise earlier, reached its peak in 1766, moved downward until 1768, and began 
to rise again in 1769 while the price of wheat was falling. The price movement of animal 
products, however, lagged behind that of wheat in timing of its swings. 

29 Because rum prices so closely paralleled those of molasses it was felt that to include rum 
in Chart 2 would have complicated the graph unnecessarily. 

30 Bezanson et al., Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania, pp. 291-92. 

31 Prices of pig and bar iron declined steadily in the 1760’s. However, some types of lumber 
products rose between 1764 and 1770, but the price of pine boards declined. Although indexes 
of wages are not available for this period, it is doubtful if wages rose during the postwar 
decade. Cf. Morris, Government and Labor, pp. 47, 142 n., 190-92, 196. 
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portant single items of farmers’ budgets in the eighteenth century,” 
the conclusion is almost inescapable that farmers’ per unit expenditures 
decreased in relation to farm revenue per unit of output. 

After 1769 merchants once again began to enjoy a period of political 
calm and generally improved business conditions, at least until the 
latter part of 1772 or early 1773. Farmers, too, shared in the general 
prosperity. Prices of agricultural products again began to climb, reach- 
ing even higher peaks than before, and not until the eve of the 
Revolution did any significant decline occur from the new high levels. 
Meanwhile, prices of salt, molasses, and rum remained fairly constant 
at the levels of the preceding decade. 





Il 


The prevailing high prices of agricultural produce from 1764 to 
1775 were mainly the result of an expansion in demand from abroad. 
Beginning in 1764, a series of poor crops converted England from a 
grain exporting to a grain importing nation.** European ports formerly 
supplied with English grain immediately turned to the British colonies 
in America to supply the deficit.** On February 19, 1766, the British 


32 The relative importance of specific articles, of course, cannot be determined, since con- 
sumption statistics are not available. However, these are the commodities mést frequently dis- 
cussed in relation to farm expenditures, although there is less agreement on the extent of 
importance of each particular product or group of products. For example, cf. Stevenson W. 
Fletcher, “The Subsistence Farming Period in Pennsylvania Agriculture,” Pennsylvania History, 
XIV (July 1947), 186-87, Margaret E. Martin, Merchants and Trade of the Connecticut River 
Valley, 1750-1820 (Northampton: Department of History of Smith College, 1939), p. 5. Percy 
W. Bidwell and John I. Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620- 
1860 (Washington, D.C.: The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1925), pp. 127-30. 

33 Ibid., p. 133. 

34 “Wheat 5/10 . . . and believe will rise to 6/ in a few days occasioned by a demand 
abroad,” wrote Van Cortlandt to Stevenson and Company as early as April 24, 1765. For 
similar comments, see to Adams, to Hilton, December 9, 1765, Letter Book. “Encouraged by 
your Favours of the 26th Jany & 16th Feby that our produce would be in great demand,” 
Daniel Roberdeau of Philadelphia wrote to Fernandez and Company of Madeira, April 27, 1765, 
Letter Book, 1764-71. MS. in H.S.P. William Allen asked for thirty Mediterranean passes, ex- 
plaining that Philadelphia merchants had large orders “to ship up the streights, where they 
are advised corn will be in demand.” To Barclay and Sons, October 14, 1765, L. B. Walker, ed., 
Extracts from Chief Justice William Allen’s Letter Book (Pottsville: Standard Publishing 
Co., 1897), pp. 67 f. For such advices from European grain importers, see Searle to S. Gallo- 
way and Steward, March 14, April 26, July 8, 1765, Galloway, Correspondence. Lamar, Hill 
and Bisset to T. Wharton, April 20, 1765, Wharton Papers. MS. in H.S.P. For other data in 
regard to the large European demand by 1765, see to Gurly and Stephens, June 28, 1764, Riche, 
Letter Book. To Sanders, June 27, 1764, to Welch and Company, April 1, 1765, to Meredith, 
April 6, 1765, to Kells and Sons, April 11, 1765, Lux, Letter Book, and passim. G. Champlin 
to C. Champlin, November 12, 1765, Commerce of Rhode Island (7 Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Collections, IX—X), I, 132. “Extracts from the Letter Book of Benjamin Marshall,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XX, 210. 
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Parliament modified its corn laws to allow the importation of Ameri- 
can grain duty free.** British merchants sought American foodstuffs 
not only for their home markets but also to fulfill their contracts with 
foreign mercantile houses.** Poor crops in scattered parts of Europe 
in 1766 and more serious crop failures beyond the Atlantic the next 
year further augmented the demand for American provisions. 


TABLE 2 
TONNAGE CLEARED FROM PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON 


Philadelphia New York Boston 
West Southern West Southern West Southern 
Indies Europe Indies Europe Indies Europe 
7,340 1,882 
135494 45455 8,385 3,190 7,806 1,075 
12,019 7,255 6,981 2,360 10,095 1,333 
11,114 12,040 5,466 3,278 8,995 1,081 
13,842 10,940 7,005 2,920 8,248 813 
13,449 7,110 7,708 2,029 9,171 T;%23 
15,674 8,415 8,076 2,449 10,703 555 
Source: Harrington, The New York Merchant, pp. 356-68. 


Table 2 represents tonnage cleared annually from the three major 
ports of the Northern colonies to the two most important foreign 
markets for American agricultural staples. This record, while it does 
not show particular commodities shipped, provides a rough, over-all 
indication of quantity change and of the direction of trade to specific 
areas. The strong demand for American foodstuffs is especially notice- 
able in the tonnage statistics of Philadelphia, the largest colonial mart 
for provisions. From 1765 to 1769 tonnage clearing to the West Indies 
declined absolutely, but that to southern Europe increased almost three- 
fold, surpassing exports to the West Indies for the first time in colonial 
history. Improved markets in the West Indies after 1769 further aug- 
mented the demand for Pennsylvania grain and flour but reversed the 
movement of exports. For the entire period, however, the major in- 
crease in Philadelphia’s export trade, as measured by tonnage, was 


35 6 Geo. III, c. 4, ¢. 5. 

36 Newport Mercury, December 1, 1766. Pa.Gaz., December 25, 1766, May 4, October 1, 
1767. William Lux of Baltimore, who acted as a wheat purchasing agent for British mer- 
chants, had much to say regarding British purchases of American grain at Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. Lux, Letter Book, passim, especially to Tucker, December 1, 1766, to Sanders, March 
30, 1767, to Loyall, May 22, 1767. To A. Orr, March 18, 1768, Orr, Dunlope and Glenholme, 
Letter Book, 1767-69. MS. in H.S.P. To Habersham, November 14, 1766, to Turnbull, to 
Chalwell, November 25, 1766, Roberdeau, Letter Book. Also, see Mary A. Hanna, Trade of 
the Delaware District Before the Revolution (Northampton: Department of History of Smith 


College, 1917), pp. 264, 296-97, 318-19. 
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with southern Europe.*’ Exports of New York, ranking next to Phila- 
delphia as a grain-exporting port, followed a somewhat similar course 
to that of the Quaker City. Boston, however, lacking a highly produc- 
tive hinterland and a prominent staple having a strong demand abroad, 
witnessed its foreign-export trade develop in a different direction from 
that of its sister ports to the south. From 1765 to 1769, tonnage cleared 
from Boston to southern Europe remained almost stationary, while a 
15 per cent increase took place in tonnage cleared to the West Indies. 
By 1772 exports to the West Indies, on the basis of tonnage, had grown 
by an additional 19 per cent. But while these markets offered Boston 
traders strong allurements, exports to southern Europe dwindled to 
insignificant proportions. 





IV 


An analysis of the consensus of contemporary opinion reinforces 
the conclusions drawn from the preceding data. Unfortunately, farmers 
left no letters, carefully kept diaries, or other written records from 
which the historian might form some judgment about what they 
thought their economic position to be. Thus, our conclusions must 


87 Trade statistics of valuation of exports and of exports of specific commodities for scattered 
years indicate a tendency similar to that indicated by tonnage statistics. In 1769 the official 
value of Philadelphia’s exports to southern Europe amounted to £203,752 while that to the 
West Indies totaled £178,331. The same year, almost 4,000 tons of wheat and about fifteen 
and a half tons of bread and flour were exported to southern Europe. The proportion of the 
value of exports represented by these commodities is uncertain. According to Lord Sheffield’s 
estimate for 1765, wheat, bread, and flour accounted for about 65 per cent of Philadelphia’s 
aggregate value of exports. By 1771 exports to southern Europe fell to almost one ton of 
wheat and 8,832 tons of bread and flour, while 12,253 tons of bread and flour were exported 
to the West Indies. 

Trade statistics also indicate that as Philadelphia’s exports to southern Europe became perma- 
nent, flour assumed greater importance in relation to wheat. From April 1765 to April 1766 
Philadelphia’s aggregate exports amounted to 367,522 bushels of wheat and 168,426 barrels of 
bread and flour. The West Indies usually imported a relatively small amount of wheat. By 
1772 aggregate exports of Philadelphia showed only 92,012 bushels of wheat but 284,872 
barrels of flour. Statistics are based on the following sources: Johnson et al., History of Com- 
merce, p. 92; Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1905-27), III, 116-17 .; Lord (John Baker Halroyd) Sheffield, Observations on the 
Commerce of the American States (London, 1784), Apps. IX, X, XI; Chalmers Papers, Phila- 
delphia, II, 83. 

38 Samuel E. Morison has explained the decline of Boston’s trade with southern Europe 
as the result of the British discriminatory duty on direct importation of wine. “The Com- 
merce of Boston on the Eve of the Revolution,’ American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, 
N.S. XXXII, 36-38. However, Harold A. Innis presented convincing evidence that after 1763 
New England was unable to compete successfully with the more advantageously located 
Newfoundland fishery in supplying the markets of Europe with codfish. The Cod Fisheries; 
the History of an International Economy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940), pp. 
187-201. 
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be based on different types of evidence coming from people who were 
not tillers of the soil and whose interests were at times diametrically 
opposed to those of farmers. 

During the early political controversies with Great Britain, colonial 
agitators advanced the argument of the “poverty of the people” and 
predicted the most dire results for the rural population as a conse- 
quence of British legislation. Some even insisted that these grim fore- 
bodings were actually taking place.*® Such contentions had as their 
purpose the creation of a favorable opinion in order to secure modifica- 
tion of specific Parliamentary legislation regarded by the colonists as 
inimical to their interests. 

After the Sugar Act was modified and the Stamp Act repealed, all 
utterance on agricultural distress practically ceased. In fact, the com- 
plaints came only from urban quarters and were concerned not with 
farm distress but with soaring prices, food shortages, and rising costs 
of living. As early as the Stamp Act controversy, “Colbert” argued 
that a policy of conducting no business without stamps would hurt 
Britain because large orders of grain were “bought up or shipped by 
orders from home, and if it should remain here now it will be sold at 
a cheaper rate to our increasing manufacturers.” *° 

With the continuing high prices of food, complaints emanating 
from the cities mounted. One writer depicted farmers as literally roll- 
ing in wealth and urged that more people take up farming in order 
to increase the supply of wheat and to reduce its price.** Another New 
Yorker accused farmers of getting rich at the expense of city people. 
“In Consequence of the Scarcity and Dearness of Provisions in Europe 

. . upwards of Twenty sail of European ships arrived last Week in 
different Ports of America, in order to purchase Wheat,” he wrote. 
“This must of Consequence raised the Price of Wheat and other 
Provisions upon us, already too high for the Poor of this City .. . If 
those Ships get their Loads of Wheat, it will benefit Farmers that 
have it to sell, but it must impoverish the Citizens, in advancing the 
Price of Provisions.” ** 

By 1766 a persistent agitation developed in New York City to pro- 


39 See Pa.Gaz., March 21, 1765. Dickinson to Pitt, December, 1765, quoted in Hanna, 
Trade of the Delaware District, pp. 307-9. Isaac N. P. Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan Island, 
1498-1909 (New York: R. H. Dodd, 1915-28), IV, 759. 

40 Pg.Gaz., January 9, 1766. 

41 Tbid., December 25, 1766. New York Gazette or Weekly Post-Boy (hereafter referred to 
as N.Y.Gaz.), December 18, 1766. 


42 Pa.Gaz., November 13, 1766. Also quoted in South Carolina Gazette and Country Journal, 
December 16, 1766. 
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hibit the exportation of provisions until prices should fall to “reason- 
able levels.” “Flour has risen to the enormous price of twenty four 
shillings per [cwt], which . . . is higher than it rose in the last war, 
and considering the prodigious scarcity of money .. . how can we 
afford to pay for bread even to the price which it is now risen?” When 
prices have risen to a point at which people cannot possibly pay, the 
author argued, “it must demonstrate the strongest reason” to embargo 
exportation of food supplies.** “The price of wheat and provisions are 
. . . already too high for the poor of this city,” claimed another, while 
advocating similar measures.** Colonial legislatures, however, took no 
effective steps to halt the rising prices of food, and protests from city 
dwellers continued.” 

By no means were such protests against high food prices motivated 
by humanitarianism, or by a purely philanthropic desire to ease the 
burdens of the “deserving poor.” The mercantilist mind, regarding low 
costs of production as beneficial and wages as directly related to the 
cost of living or the level of subsistence, naturally viewed with hostility 
a rise in the price of indispensable necessities. Taxpayers did not relish 
a rise in poor rates which mounting prices might occasion. Mer- 
chants generally looked upon high prices of commodities earmarked 
for exportation with disfavor, and some exporters were not slow in 
accusing farmers of cupidity and outright profiteering. Benjamin 
Fuller, a Philadelphia merchant, informed his correspondent that 
“wheat is now at 5/6, but its a kind of nominal price—the farmers 
are Rich and are loth to part with it at that.” ** “. .. tho’ the last 
Crop is said to be a tollerable good one yet the Farmers having been 
used a long time to great prices the most of them are become wealthy, 
and therefore will keep back their supply unless they can obtain what 
they call a good price,” another Philadelphia merchant reflected in 





43 Article from New York, dated November 24, 1766, in Newport Mercury, December 1, 
1766. 

44 Article from New York, dated November 17, 1766, in ibid., November 24, 1766. “Tho’ 
Provisions rise here,” complained another writer, “‘yet it is said there is little Doubt but they 
[English ships] will get their Loads.” (Weyman’s) N.Y.Gaz., February 16, 1767. 

45 “Never was a Country so embarrassed as this . . . the difficulty to live here is incon- 
ceivable, the markets as high as ever.” Maunsell to Gates, May 15, 1767, quoted in Stokes, 
Iconography, IV, 775. A Philadelphian depicted the difficulties of the poor as follows: “‘. 
the miseries of the poor are disregarded and yet some of the lower rank of the people undergo 
more real hardship in one day, than those of a more exalted station suffer in their whole lives.” 
Pa.Gaz., February 12, 1767. A “Tradesman” in New York asked, “Are our circumstances 
altered? Is money grown more plenty? Have our tradesmen full employment? Is grain 
cheaper?” New York Journal, December 17, 1767. 

46 To Scott, Jr., September 5, 1770, Benjamin Fuller, Letter Book. MS. in H.S.P. 
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1773."" Nevertheless, artisans and mechanics, small shopkeepers, and 
common laborers, finding it ever more difficult to make ends meet, 
fully supported the publicists who urged legislative action to beat down 
climbing prices of food. John Woolman’s “Conversation between a 
thrifty Landholder, and a Labouring man” posed the problem con- 
fronting the lower urban classes as follows: 


Labouring Man: I observe of late years that when I buy a bushel of grain 
for my family, I must do more work to pay for it than I used to do twenty years 
past. What is the reason of this change? 

Landholder: Towns and villages have a gradual increase in these provinces, 
and the people now employed in husbandry bear, I believe, a less proportion to 
the whole inhabitants . . . but the main cause is that of Sending So much grain 
& flower abroad.*® 


Massachusetts offered bounties for the production of wheat and flour, 
among other reasons, to free itself of outside dependence for food 
supplies for its maritime towns.*® However, it was the city govern- 
ments which, possessing a large degree of control over local con- 
sumption and more amenable to the pressure of a grumbling and 
resentful citizenry, attempted in many ways to alleviate the disabili- 
ties of their consumers. New York City, frustrated in 1763 from 
assizing provisions in its public markets at rates lower than those cur- 
rent, turned to other stringent regulatory practices aimed at depressing 
retail prices.” Boston followed closely in the footsteps of New York 
in strengthening its code regulating public markets.’ Nevertheless, 
the continuation of a seller’s market provided incentives to speculation 
and temptations for traders to buy up supplies before they ever reached 


47 Stocker and Wharton to C. Champlin, August 6, 1773, Commerce of Rhode Island, I, 
448. “The Country growing rich from the exorbitant prices that the produce of all kinds have 
been for some years past,” wrote Fuller to Scott on December 26, 1772, Letter Book. For 
similar comments, see Commerce of Rhode Island, 1, 171. To Tucker, to Loyall, January 19, 
1767, Lux, Letter Book. 

48 Amelia M. Gummere, ed., The Journal and Essays of John Woolman (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1922), p. 466. 

49 Massachusetts, Acts and Resolves, IV, 527. All these attempts ended in failure. The 
primary purpose of the bounties seems to have been the desire to develop native staples for 
exportation. 

50 During a period of rising prices, the incentive for “engrossing and forestalling” were 
rendered attractive. The measures aimed at preventing traders from buying up farmers’ prod- 
uce before it reached the public markets. Thus, by bringing farmers and consumers together 
under governmental supervision, and by eliminating the profits of middlemen, it was hoped 
that retail prices would tend to fall. N.Y.C., M.C.C., VI, 338 ff. The assize of butter, how- 
ever, was kept below market price from 1763 to 1769. Farmers refused to bring butter into 
the market until the assize was repealed. Idid., VII, 181. 

51 Boston, Registry Department, “Boston Town Records,” Records Relating to the Early 
History of Boston (Boston, 1881-1909), XVI, 29 ff. 
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the markets, frequently causing serious food shortages. By 1769 the 
situation at Boston had become so serious that a town meeting ap- 
pointed a committee “to investigate and propose methods for the 
General Court to prevent forestalling of the markets.” °’ A petition 
to the Pennsylvania Assembly in 1772 from the inhabitants of German- 
town, made up largely of artisans, claimed that butter and middling 
flour were being bought up before reaching the public market and 
requested legislation to prevent “engrossing and forestalling.”™ It 
is not at all strange that mercantilist regulations regarding prime 
necessities were strengthened by city administrations at the same time 
all other types of mercantilist enactments were disintegrating.” 

The validity of the claims and denials, charges and countercharges, 
accusations and vindications of those who partook of the heated argu- 
ments over food prices, trading practices, and government regulation 
is of no concern here. What is relative to this study is the fact that 
complaints of hard times emanated almost wholly from urban groups 
and did not picture farmers as victims of depressed economic condi- 
tions. When it is considered that over go per cent of the population 
made their living directly from agriculture, the years from the Peace 
of Paris down to the Revolution may be viewed as fairly prosperous 
for the major body of income receivers. 


Wii S. Sacus, Columbia University 





52 Ibid., XVI, 302. 

53 Pennsylvania, Votes and Proceedings, V1, 426-27. 

54 Morris, Government and Labor, pp. 77-78, 148, 150-51. E. A. J. Johnson, “Some Evi- 
dence of Mercantilism in Massachusetts-Bay,” New England Quarterly, 1 (July 1928), 395. 








Business Attitudes Toward European 
Immigration, 1880-1900 


RADITION depicts American business as the chief defender and 

exploiter of our national free immigration policy during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. The contribution of immigrant labor 
to the building of the American industrial empire is much discussed. 
The interest of employers in recruiting cheap labor and strikebreakers 
from Europe is a familiar story. That industrialists and their allies in 
the years of rapid expansion and mechanization of the American 
economy stood to gain as much as any other group, even including 
the aliens themselves, from the maintenance of large-scale immigra- 
tion has appeared so obvious as to demand little careful investigation. 
Historians have ordinarily described the succession of laws after 1882, 
gradually narrowing the “open door” the United States offered to 
Europe and pulling in the welcome mat as well, as a series of labor 
and nativist victories in the face of dogged resistance by the business 
world. Yet such an interpretation fails to explain the fact that the 
period which saw the growth of strong anti-immigrant feeling among 
native workers witnessed a strikingly similar development in the ranks 
of businessmen. During the 1880’s and 1890's, while labor leaders pro- 
tested the competition of alien workers, business publications were 
criticizing no less bitterly the impact of immigration upon American 
society. When nativists sought financial support for their efforts to 
restrict immigration they found many businessmen in sympathy with 
their aims. Measures presented to Congress for regulating and limit- 
ing the admission of aliens were frequently concurred in by prominent 
business leaders. Indeed, a notable development in American business 
thought after 1880 was the rise of hostility toward the swarms of 
cheap foreign laborers which employers had long considered essential 
to their own, and the nation’s, prosperity. 

In 1890, Philip Armour, the meat packer, told a Congressional com- 
mittee that he believed a literacy test to be a highly desirable addition 
to the immigration laws.’ Logan C. Murray, president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, called for a tax of $300 on every male immigrant 


1 sist Cong., 2d Sess., H. R. Reports, No. 3472, pp. 66g ff. 
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as a means of excluding undesirable foreigners.” A survey of business 
opinion in Wisconsin, summarized by the Bankers’ Magazine, showed 
that, out of 500 employers consulted, 70 had favored the prohibition 
of all immigration while 367 had recommended some other device 
for limiting admissions.’ Proposals for a literacy test and for consular 
inspection of immigrants in their home countries were advanced before 
the National Board of Trade by Boston, New York, Chicago, and St. 
Louis businessmen in 1893 and 1894.* By 1901, the Cleveland and 
Seattle Chambers of Commerce had been added to the list of those 
advocating the literacy test.” Prominent business papers in several in- 
dustrial cities favored the consular inspection plan. Two of these, 
the St. Louis Age of Steel and the New York Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, gave qualified support to the literacy proposal, while many 
others announced their conviction that something should be done to 
limit immigration without agreeing to any specific program.® In Con- 
gress, senators and representatives closely allied to business interests 
actively supported the literacy test in 1897.‘ Yet the trend of business 
opinion was far from unanimous. Rather, the immigration question 
helped to precipitate and bring into focus some of the conflicts and 
tensions seething through American society, and especially business 
circles, during years of violent social and economic dislocation. 

In underlining the lack of agreement that existed behind the im- 
posing facade of American business in its golden age, a restudy of 
business attitudes toward immigration points to many aspects of the 
history of the period which have yet to be fully examined. Still further, 
it demonstrates the fact that the revision of American immigration 
laws between 1882 and 1929 was due to the refusal of business to 
defend effectively the policies with which it had identified its for- 
tunes for nearly a century no less than to the efforts of labor and 





2 American Bankers’ Association, Proceedings at the Annual Convention, 1888, p. 18. 

3 Second Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, of Wisconsin, 
1885-1886 (Madison, 1886), pp. xxv, 416-22; Bankers’ Magazine, XLII (September 1887), 
180. 

4 National Board of Trade, Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 1893, pp. 67-68; 1894, pp. 51, 
56-89, 131-46, 242. 

5 Reports of the United States Industrial Commission (Washington, 1901), XV, 68-70. 

6 Age of Steel, August 21, 1897, p. 15; Commercial and Financial Chronicle (hereafter cited 
as Comm. Chronicle), June 2, 1897, pp. 4-5; Iron Age, April 16, 1891, pp. 737-38; American 
Wool Reporter, March 1, 1888, p. 134. Bradstreet’s, November 12, 1892, p. 721, noted a 
resolution of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation calling for restriction of 
immigration in the interest of national security. 

7 Congressional Record, 54th Cong., 2d Sess., XXIX, Nos. 1, 2, 3 (1896-97), 246, 1235, 1677, 
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nativist agitators. Twentieth-century American immigration policy 
has reflected the complex relationships of a period of intensive, just 
as nineteenth-century policy stemmed from an era of extensive, indus- 
trial change. 


Signs that American employers might view the prospect of whole- 
sale, unregulated immigration with less than complacence appeared 
during the economic crisis of the 1870's. In the years immediately 
following the Civil War, business spokesmen, mixing idealistic dreams 
of universal prosperity with shrewd calculation of immediate advan- 
tage, had called for increased recruitment of immigrant farmers and 
laborers for a rapid assault on the resources of the continent.® But 
the Panic of 1873 and its aftermath awakened doubts. Businessmen 
were impressed by the numbers and the plight of unemployed laborers 
crowding the cities. The high proportion of foreign-born among the 
jobless aroused particular concern. Some businessmen succumbed to 
the growing tendency to place the blame on the immigrants them- 
selves,” while others held the presence of European workers, raised 
in foreign traditions, responsible for industrial unrest and trade-union 
activity.” A striking example of the new frame of mind in some 
circles was James M. Swank, the influential secretary of the American 
Iron and Steel Association. Evidence of growing poverty and discon- 
tent convinced Swank that the future of the nation depended upon 
a new approach to immigration policy: 


Our stereotyped Fourth of July boast that we can feed the whole world is not 
true; much less is it true that we can furnish homes and employment to all the 
laborers of other countries whose necessities may lead them to look longingly 
toward our shores. The sooner this delusion is dispelled the better it will be 
for the industries of our country, and the easier will be the task of assimilating 
a population that is already so far from homogeneous as to excite the gravest 
apprehension in the breasts of many Americans who would shrink from the 
thought of proscribing, because of their foreign birth, any who are now among 
= 


8 Comm. Chronicle, June 19, 1869, p. 774; March 25, 1871, pp. 358-59; Iron Age, Janu- 
ary 18, 1866; March 28, 1867; St. Louis Journal of Commerce, October 17, 1870, p. 7. 

9 Bankers’ Magazine, XXIX (November 1874), 341; XXIX (February 1875), 579; XXX 
(April 1876), 763-71; Iron Age, December 23, 1875, p. 15. 

10 St. Louis Journal of Commerce, May 30, 1874, pp. 5-6; American Manufacturer, August 
3, 1877, p. 3. 

11 American Iron and Steel Association, Bulletin, August 8, 1877, p. 213. 
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Swank proposed a drastic remedy. “Let a check be placed upon 
immigration,” he wrote, “no matter what other nations may think .... 
We are fools for attempting to find homes and employment for their 
poor and jails for their convicts when we cannot employ the labor 
we have now and are compelled to keep our soldiers under arms to 
prevent the Molly Maguires they have already sent us from cutting 
our throats.” *” Such a departure from past thinking was too radical 
to be representative, but as the depression dragged on, it pointed in 
a direction toward which others seemed to be tending.”* 

The revival of business near the end of the decade once again 
tipped the scales of opinion in favor of the foreigner. Demand for 
labor quickened after 1878, while doubts and memories of depression 
problems faded before the insistent requirements of trade. Increases 
in immigrant admissions each month, heralded in business journals, 
seemed to confirm the belief that “there is no other single fact which 
goes to maintain confidence in the soundness of the existing com- 
mercial situation in the United States more than this floodtide of 
immigration.” ** 

Even in hard times businessmen had resisted efforts to subject the 
flow of immigration to federal control. The overthrow of state immi- 
gration laws by the Supreme Court in 1876 had raised the question 
of effective regulation of future admissions. In hearings before a Con- 
gressional committee, representatives of the National Board of Trade 
from Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
and Chicago had criticized proposals for a federal immigration law 
as “hostile to the immigration from Europe to the United States, and 
so opposed to the interests of the country at large.” ** This argument 
helped to block federal action until the great immigrant influx of 
the early eighties. But in 1882, in the face of the largest immigration 
in the nation’s history, with both state and national governments 
paralyzed before the tidal wave which swept through the Eastern 
ports, and with their own uneasy memories of the previous decade, 
businessmen abandoned their intransigence. The Immigration Act of 
1882 marked the beginning of what was to become a trend toward a 


12 [bid. Italics are Swank’s. 

13 Bankers’ Magazine, XXIX (November 1874), 340-44; XXX (April 1876), 769-70; Iron 
Age, December 23, 1875, p. 15; September 13, 1877, p. 14; Railroad Gazette, January 16, 1875, 
pp. 24-25. 

14 Bradstreet’s, March 4, 1882, p. 129. 

15 “Freedom of Immigration. Statements Presented at Hearings Before the Committee on 
Commerce of the House of Representatives at Washington, December 14, 15, 16, 1876... ,” 
Boston, 1876, pp. 19-26. 
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national policy of immigration restriction, but contemporary busi- 
ness observers saw it as a partial answer to the need for “the safety 
and protection of immigrants . . . and also, for the public security 
against paupers, dependents and criminals.” *° The law met with no 
signs of opposition from business circles. 

Indeed, there were soon calls for more stringent regulations. The 
return of bad times in 1882 inaugurated a period of social upheaval 
that lasted for nearly twenty years. Falling prices and severe business 
fluctuations were accompanied by unemployment and widespread 
loss of security. Even the immediate sharp decline in immigration 
failed to satisfy worried American workingmen or, significantly, many 
of their employers. Searching for an explanation of distressing condi- 
tions, business papers increasingly blamed the failure to maintain 
hoped-for levels of national prosperity on the deluge of “ignorant” 
foreign laborers whose coming they had recently hailed. 

After 1882 immigration was a source of continuing embarrassment 
in business circles. James M. Swank complained of having to find 
jobs not only for “our own helpless classes, but for the shiploads of 
helpless people who are sent to us by other countries or whom we 
unwisely bring here.” ** Stephen B. Elkins, who combined extensive 
mining and railroad interests with a career in politics, considered 
immigration a crucial factor in what he first described as “a depres- 
sion in trade and commerce” but by 1886 was calling “a social and 
industrial revolution.” ** The Shoe and Leather Review, joining those 
who felt the immigrant to be a burden, stated, 


There was a time, years ago, when every laborer who landed on our shores was 
welcome as an addition to our wealth. But the time has past and the condition 
has been transposed. He is now regarded as another mouth to feed—another 
addition to a very poor family.!® 


An additional source of concern lay in the fact that immigration 
was supplying a decreasing proportion of skilled workers. Despite the 
growing reliance of industry upon machinery, few business publica- 


16 National Board of Trade, Proceedings of the Annual Meeting (1882), p. 14. Also, Comm. 
Chronicle, July 15, 1882, pp. 67-68; Railway Review, April 15, 1882, p. 212; July 22, 1882, 
p. 414. 

17 Am. Iron and Steel Ass’n, Bulletin, September 12, 1883, p. 252; June 2, 1886, p. 140. 

18 Stephen B. Elkins, The Industrial Question in the United States (New York: Press of 
Styles and Cash, 1885), p. 7; “The Labor Crisis,” North American Review, CXLII (June 1886), 
608-9. 

19 Shoe and Leather Review, May 7, 1885, p. 607. Also, Comm. Chronicle, September 13, 
1890, pp. 317-18; Am. Manufacturer, March 5, 1886, p. 10. 
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tions acknowledged a slackening of the need for skilled labor. Instead, 
the news that the unskilled comprised the largest number of the 
recent arrivals was darkly received as evidence of deterioration of the 
“quality” of immigration.”” The Age of Steel even suggested that the 
possession of industrial skills be made a standard of admissibility 
for future immigrants.** Railroad and Western commercial journals 
continued to prefer agricultural over industrial workers and clung 
to the theory that the best immigrants were those who went West 
and took up land.” Only a few publications suggested that America’s 
dependence upon foreign skilled and agricultural labor was waning.” 

The bearing of immigration on labor relations was often discussed 
in business journals of the period. Some favored a determined effort 
to halt the spread of unionism, while others recommended yielding 
to some, at least, of labor’s demands. Ironically, by whichever path 
employers approached the subject they arrived with increasing fre- 
quency at the same conclusion: the advisability of further limitations 
upon immigration. Opponents of unions, who had often relied on 
cheap foreign labor to maintain their supremacy, grew alarmed at the 
idea that immigration itself was strengthening the labor movement. 
The strikes and violence characterizing industrial disputes were seen 
as the result of the indiscriminate admission of foreign troublemakers. 
The American Manufacturer's argument, that “most of the: strikes in 
this country, especially those accompanied by violence, are commenced 
by our foreign-born working-men,” reflected the growing fear of im- 
migrant labor.” Stressing the participation of immigrant workers in 
the labor movement, both tended to discredit the unions and sug- 
gested that aggressive unionism might be crippled if immigration 
were more rigidly supervised. On the other hand, businessmen ready 
to make concessions were easily persuaded that immigration restric- 
tion was among the most reasonable of the workers’ demands. The 
Shoe and Leather Review, in 1885, pleaded, “For the sake of the 
American workingman, can’t the government make a move toward 





20 Age of Steel, February 18, 1888, p. 9; Railroad Gazette, April 29, 1887, p. 291; Comm. 
Chronicle, March 28, 1887, p. 669. 

21 June 9, 1894, p. 8. 

22 Age of Steel, February 17, 1883, p. 178; Railroad Gazette, February 23, 1883, p. 128; 
March 18, 1883, p. 317; December 21, 1883, p. 884. 

23 Bradstreet’s, January 24, 1891, p. 54; Railroad Gazette, April 29, 1887, p. 291. 

24 November 27, 1885, p. 12. Also Textile World, XIV (January 1898), 36; Shoe and Leather 
Review, May 6, 1886, p. 780; October 14, 1886, p. 21; Iron Age, February 3, 1887, p. 23; 
Iron Trade Review, April 16, 1896, p. 6; Am. Wool Reporter, May 31, 1894, p. 681. 
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stopping foreign immigration?” * The cry for protection of American 
labor appeared frequently thereafter. It proved particularly effective 
with high tariff advocates, who had long defended their policies as 
beneficial to labor as well as business. The American Economist, official 
organ of protectionism and long an advocate of large-scale immigra- 
tion, argued in 1894 that free trade in labor was as dangerous as free 
trade in commodities.”* Disapproval of immigration had become suf- 
ficiently general for protectionists to see in an alliance with the forces 
they had scorned new strength for the rescue of their own beleaguered 
fortress. 

Whether they argued from the prevalence of unemployment and 
low wages, from the declining “quality” of immigrant arrivals, from 
the necessity of protecting native labor or the desirability of crushing 
unions, it was apparent that an increasing number of businessmen were 
dissatisfied with the nation’s immigration policy. Unity in this respect 
had by no means been achieved; even those who favored drastic legis- 
lation disagreed on precise measures. Yet, in a curious way, many 
of the diverse and often contradictory strands of business thought 
seemed to lead, however tortuously, toward the knotty problem of 
immigration. While growing opposition to the unlimited admission 
of foreigners set the tone for repeated discussions by business papers 
during the last two decades of the century, the variety of interests 
included in the world of business was reflected in fundamental differ- 
ences of opinion concerning the role of immigrant labor. Some indus- 
tries, notably steel, railroads, mining, and textiles, relied upon foreign 
labor more heavily than others. Senator Warner Miller of New York, 
himself a manufacturer of paper, complained that coal and railroad 
companies were the chief offenders in the importation of aliens and 
stated that most manufacturers opposed the practice.” Many small 
enterprisers, no doubt, saw in the exploitation of the immigrant by 
big business a threat to their own independence and were correspond- 
ingly sympathetic to restrictionist arguments. Business journals and 
trade papers were directed toward, and generally expressed the views 
of, these many smaller businessmen. But the record of violations of 
the Alien Contract Labor Law of 1885 showed clearly the determina- 


25 May 7, 1885, p. 607. 

26 February 16, 1894, p. 93; Bradstreet’s, November 18, 1884, p. 289; Railway Age, May 
20, 1886, p. 270; Railway Review, July 9, 1887, p. 399; Age of Steel, August 25, 1888, p. 7. 

“7 Corgressional Record, 48th Cong., 2d Sess., XVI, No. 2 (1885), 1778-79. 
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tion of some employers to maintain access to foreign labor at all costs.” 
The revival of trade between 1887 and 1893, although uneven in its 
incidence, had a noticeable effect in rekindling interest in immigration. 
Abram S. Hewitt, mayor of New York and a prominent iron manu- 
facturer, reminded members of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
that “immigration does not mean stagnation; it means progress and 
prosperity, for emigrants do not go to stagnant countries where there 
is no need for their energies.” ** Even after two disastrous years, the 
Age of Steel, in 1895, cautioned that the nation was “not yet by any 
means independent” of immigration and spoke of a continuing need 
for skilled labor in the metal trades.* Such comments, though scattered, 
indicated a basic and growing split in business opinion concerning 
the role of immigrant labor in the American economy. 

In a cruciai phase of the nation’s industrial development, policies 
relating to the uses of foreign labor, the status of skilled labor, and 
relationships between employer and employee were sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant careful, informed consideration and analysis. Yet 
systematic evaluation of the role of immigration was seldom, if ever, 
undertaken by businessmen. In part, their failure to base their ideas 
on careful studies of the evidence probably stemmed from inability 
to agree on the chief values to be served, from preoccupation with 
more pressing problems, from confidence that they knew where their 
own interests lay without further investigation, or from a combina- 
tion of these. In part, too, it resulted from the conviction that the 
need for immigrant labor was eminently a matter for private business 
judgment, not to be paraded or discussed before competitors or the 
public. In any case, the result of this negative approach was to permit 
the growing debate over immigration problems to proceed in the 
absence of any reliable basis for determining the nation’s immigrant 
labor needs. The contribution of business to the discussion of national 
immigration policy—a matter of vital and continuing interest to many 
businessmen—consisted of little more than the uncritical and con- 
tradictory impressions and prejudices of individuals. While Congres- 





28 Age of Steel, September 8, 1894, p. 7; November 20, 1897, p. 15; Iron Age, June 16, 
1887, p. 19; August 9, 1888, pp. 204-5; U. S. Immigration Commission, Immigration Legisla- 
tion (Vol. XXXIX of Commission Reports) (Washington, 1911), p. 36; 51st Cong., 2d Sess., 
H. R. Reports, No. 3724, p. 238; Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1888, p. 
29; 1889, pp. 15, 24-28. 

29 The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, Annual Report of the Corpora- 
tion, 1887-88, p. 46. Also, Am. Iron and Steel Ass’n, Annual Report of the Secretary, 1887, 
p. 10; Chicago Board of Trade, Annual Report ... , 1887, pp. Xx—Xxxi. 

30 April 6, 1895, p. 16; Iron Trade Review, March 5, 1896, p. 6. 
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sional committees carried on several inquiries into allied social and 
economic conditions, no business organization or publication attempted 
more than a cursory survey of the part played by the immigrant in 
industrial progress. The Age of Steel conducted a symposium of busi- 
ness opinion on industrial conditions in 1886, and the National Board 
of Trade engaged in a lengthy debate over immigration policy in 
1894; but these efforts merely skimmed the surface.*’ Willingness to 
dismiss so important a problem with little more than casual atten- 
tion strongly argues either reluctance to face issues or minds already 
persuaded beyond any desire for factual verification. It is surely sig- 
nificant that, in their discussions of immigration, businessmen usually 
abandoned consideration of its economic aspects even before the prob- 
lems had been clearly stated. Instead, they shifted their attention to 
the broader, and more nebulous, question of its bearing on general 
social conditions as they saw them. 


II 


Those who studied the pages of the trade magazines or who attended 
business meetings in the 1880’s and 1890's heard frequent warnings 
that immigration was menacing the stability of American society. 


Business publications often linked the urban disorders of the period 
to the presence of poverty-stricken foreigners. The Age of Steel gave 
colorful expression to an increasingly popular belief as the social crisis 
deepened: 


We were absorbing the vicious and diseased of earth into the national body, 
and were coming face to face with the consequences: in the increase of pauperism, 
the broadening blight of crime and the anarchic influences disturbing the basic 
equities of social and industrial life. The penitentiary and the poor house, the 
gin mill and the lazaretto, the insane asylum and the rogues gallery were vomit- 
ing their surplus bile into the Atlantic basin; and Sandy Hook was becoming 
the slop pail of the globe. Cheap labor reversed the economics of in- 
dustry, fomented discontent and distributed dirt, garlic and trampdom every- 
where.*? 


31 William E. Barns, ed., The Labor Problem, Plain Questions and Practical Answers (New 
York, 1886), a compilation of statements first printed in the Age of Steel. National Board 
of Trade, Proceedings ... , 1894, pp. 51-55. 

32 August 30, 1890, p. 9. Also, Railway Age, May 6, 1886, p. 243; November 15, 1889, 
Pp. 749; Am. Economist, February 10, 1893, p. 52; Comm. Chronicle, May 28, 1887, p. 669; 
Chicago Board of Trade, Annual Report ..., 1894, pp. xxi-xxiii; 1895, p. xxix; National 
Board of Trade, Proceedings ..., 1888, pp. 21-24; Am. Iron and Steel Ass’n, Bulletin 
June 2, 1886, p. 140. 
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Urban politics was another area in which businessmen discerned the 
unwelcome impact of immigration. In the case of Abram S. Hewitt, 
it was apparently the political manifestations of the immigrant vote 
which made a convert to the restrictionist faith.** 

Concomitant with concern over the huddling together of aliens in 
the cities came recognition that the process of settling the vast area 
of the United States was approaching completion. That the funda- 
mental fact of available space must somehow determine the capacity 
of the country to assimilate newcomers was a common idea in the 
pages of business papers. Spokesmen for the railroads were under- 
standably reluctant to admit that a danger of overpopulation might 
soon threaten. Depression merely whetted their appetites for the addi- 
tional traffic that immigration promised. Although they experienced 
doubts about the quality of many recent arrivals, most railroad men 
probably approved the position taken by Railway Age in 1883: 





While a large number of these newcomers are not desirable citizens, still they 
must have labor and food, and their coming will increase the development of 
this new continent which still has room for many millions more.*4 


Elsewhere, confidence in the ability of the country to absorb unlimited 
numbers of aliens waned rapidly. As early as 1880, Bradstreet’s had 
pointed to the dwindling of America’s heritage of unexploited lands.*° 
The American Manufacturer expressed the fear that “our course in 
squandering the public land and in scheming to increase immigra- 
. . . 2 = » 36 

tion will [in later years] be looked upon as little less than crime. 

Still another source of concern lay in an uneasy recognition that a 
growing proportion of the recent arrivals were coming from remote 
and unfamiliar regions of southeastern Europe. The rise of the so-called 
“new” immigration coincided almost exactly with the indoctrination 
of many Americans in a body of belief and opinion that stressed the 
supposed inferiority of the peoples composing it. Businessmen suc- 
cumbed as readily as did other Americans to the ideas of Aryan or 

33 Allan Nevins, ed., Selected Writings of Abram S. Hewitt (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1937), p. 362. Also, Comm. Chronicle, May 28, 1887, p. 669; National Board 
of Trade, Proceedings ... , 1894, pp. 71-73; New York Chamber of Commerce, Annual 
Report . . . , 1883-84, p. 23. 

34 May 31, 1883, p. 301. Also, Railway Review, July 24, 1886, p. 385. The Railroad 
Gazette, however, conceded that the reduction in available land was bound to limit oppor- 
tunities for native and foreigner alike. August 6, 1886, pp. 544-45. 

35 December 22, 1880, p. 4. 

36 March 20, 1885, p. 10. Also, Comm. Chronicle, May 28, 1887, pp. 668-69; National 


Board of Trade, Proceedings . . . , 1888, p. 23; Am. Iron and Steel Ass’n, Bulletin, July 27, 
1881, p. 187. 
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Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon “racial” superiority. For a generation they 
had boasted of the international character of the spirit of enterprise, 
the contributions men of all backgrounds could make to the building 
of a society based on equality of opportunity.*” But they had also 
embraced the social Darwinian concept of the survival of the fittest, 
and now their defenses crumbled quickly before the onslaught of 
press, pulpit, scholarly and popular literature, and even after-dinner 
speeches, all sounding the trumpets of racism. Typical of what they 
heard through the latter medium were the remarks of former Gov- 
ernor Henry M. Hoyt, of Pennsy'vania, to the annual convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association in 1886. Governor Hoyt reminded 
his audience: “The essential sense of the tribal freedom of the Teuton 
had taken effect in our English ancestors and found its realization 
in that constitutionalism which the Anglo-Saxon seems never to be 
without—certainly not since Runnymede. Even this trait is better 
exemplified in Boston than in London or Berlin.” Expressing alarm 
at “the garbage” which America had been called upon to assimilate, 
he rallied his listeners to a determined defense of the credit system.** 

In 1892 Iron Age denounced critics of Jewish immigrants from 
Russia for prejudice and asked that the newcomers be judged entirely 
on merit. Yet, ignoring his own advice, the editor was shortly warn- 
ing readers that immigration from Italy and eastern Europe was not 
“physically, mentally and morally up to the average of immigrants 
in former decades.” *® The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
joined numerous other business papers in concluding that “race 
changes” were the most important factor in what it termed the “dis- 
tinct deterioration” which had taken place in the quality of immigra- 
tion.” 

Of all the dangers and troubles that beset them, businessmen ex- 
pressed most concern at the rise of an active, articulate radical move- 
ment in the United States. Radicalism had long been associated in 
business thought with immigration. The fact that prominent leaders 


87 Chicago Board of Trade, Annual Report ..., 1885, pp. xii-xili; Railroad Gazette, August 
6, 1886, pp. 544-45; Am. Economist, March 13, 1891, pp. 162-63. 

88 Am. Bankers’ Ass’n, Proceedings . .., 1886, pp. 83-90. See also a speech by George 
William Curtis, “The English-Speaking Race,” before the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
Annual Report ... , 1887-88, pp. 48 ff. 

89 April 14, 1892, p. 719; May 25, 1893, pp. 1179-80. 

40 July 30, 1892, pp. 162-63; August 25, 1888, pp. 213-14. Also, 4m. Wool Reporter, 
March 1, 1888, p. 134; Age of Steel, April 24, 1886, p. 7; Bradstreet’s, February 22, 1896, 
pp. 116-17; Am. Iron and Steel Ass’n, Annual Report... , 1890, pp. 58-59; National 
Board of Trade, Proceedings ... , 1888, pp. 21-23. 
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and many members of some labor and radical groups were of foreign 
origin—which could hardly have failed to be the case in view of the 
high proportion of immigrants among the working classes—clinched 
this belief so far as businessmen were concerned. That native Ameri- 
cans, trained to earn and appreciate the benefits of American capitalism, 
could turn against the system unless aroused by foreign agitators was 
incredible. The search for the origins of radical protest seldom carried 
businessmen into a critical examination of the conditions against which 
the radicals rebelled. Instead they accepted the immigration-radicalism 
hypothesis and based their formulas for social and economic stability 
upon it. A Sharon, Pennsylvania, industrialist summed up opinion 


in 1886: 


We all see the condition of things. We see the great masses of idle, discon- 
tented, hungry and desperate men, communism, socialism, dynamitism and 
labor unions all endeavoring to do something they know not what... . The 
only way I see out of this trouble is for the government to take a hand in it, 
first by regulating the emigration to this country.‘ 





The Haymarket Riot in May 1886, coming as it did in the midst 
of the eight-hour movement and shortly after a strike by the Knights 
of Labor against the Gould lines, seemed to conservatives the logical 
culmination of an era of spreading radicalism and violence. Business 
journals were less impetuous than others in using Haymarket as the 
text for sermons advocating immigration restriction. A few tried to 
minimize the participation of foreigners in the outbreak, and the Age 
of Steel went so far as to blame capitalists who persisted in import- 
ing contract labor in the face of poverty and distress.** Nevertheless, 
the riot proved in many respects the turning point in business opinion 
concerning the whole problem of immigration. Thereafter, and until 
the end of the century, the hostile comment grew steadily.** Even 
journals that attempted to remind their readers that not all aliens 
were anarchists or communists often fell into the habit of writing 
as if such were the case. A sense of the imminence of bloodshed, 
anarchy, and upheaval haunted the pages of many business papers. 


41 Age of Steel, January 30, 1886, pp. 7-8; Andrew Carnegie, Triumphant Democracy 
(New York, 1886), p. 348. 

42 May 8, 1886, p. 5. Also, Railway Age, May 6, 1886, p. 242; May 20, 1886, p. 2703; 
Railway Review, July 24, 1886, p. 385; May 8, 1886, p. 226. 

43 Chicago Board of Trade, Annual Report... , 1887, pp. xx-xxi; 1895, p. xxix; Age 
of Steel, August 29, 1892, p. 12; Shoe and Leather Reporter, July 19, 1894, p. 130; Comm. 
Chronicle, May 28, 1887, p. 669; September 13, 1890, pp. 317-18; September 5, 1891, pp. 
309-10. 
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Abram S. Hewitt’s statement of his fears was echoed wherever busi- 
nessmen discussed immigration and its control: 


The magnitude of the danger may be inferred from the fact that we received 
18,000,000 of foreigners in the last twenty-five years too many of whom are 
not in sympathy with our institutions and cannot discharge the ordinary duties 
of the citizen.** 


Ill 


For many of their notions concerning the aspects of immigration 
which they most frequently discussed, businessmen were dependent 
upon secondhand information. Regarding the deterioration of the 
“quality” of immigration, the effects of the concentration of foreigners 
in the cities, the characteristics and relative merits of alien races, or 
the degree of danger posed by unrestricted immigration to the stability 
of American institutions, the direct knowledge of most businessmen 
was necessarily limited and impressionistic. Nourished by a mixture 
of theories and arguments that pointed to the immigrant as the 
fountainhead of forces undermining traditional ways and beliefs, busi- 
nessmen made the fundamental mistake of confusing symptoms with 
causes. The temptation, under stress, to blame difficulties on the out- 
sider was strong for many perplexed and apprehensive citizens; busi- 
nessmen were no exception. 

Despite the rise of opposition to immigration in business circles, 
even severe social pressures failed to bring a complete abandonment 
of the old championship of foreign labor. Business reaction to specific 
measures showed a failure to unite behind the restrictionist movement. 
Silence gave consent to the Alien Contract Labor Law of 1885, which 
expressly guaranteed the right to import needed skilled workers. 
And opposition was no doubt minimized by a widespread suspicion 
that the law was likely to prove ineffective.** Business support for 
such proposals as an increased head tax, consular inspection, or the 
literacy test indicated the deep concern felt by many, but usually indi- 


44 Allan Nevins, op. cit., p. 328. For other comments on the responsibility of immigration 
for the growth of radicalism, see Age of Steel, May 14, 1885, p. 8; Am. Manufacturer, Janu- 
ary 29, 1886, p. 10; July 16, 1886, p. 10; Iron Age, August 9, 1888, pp. 204-5; Railway 
Review, July 9, 1887, p. 399; Railway Age, August 12, 1887, pp. 560-61; November 15, 1889, 
p. 748; New York Chamber of Commerce, Annual Report ... , 1887-88, p. xxvi; National 
Board of Trade, Proceedings . .., 1894, p. 85; Bradstreet’s, May 15, 1886, p. 306; August 
11, 1894, p. 500. 

45 Iron Age, February 7, 1884, p. 16. 
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vidual rather than organized backing was involved. After 1885 busi- 
ness papers frequently spoke in favor of restriction as a general 
proposition, but no formula sufficiently elastic both to calm the fears 
of alarmists and provide the labor demanded by others could be found. 

Until the acid test of legislation exposed its weakness, the anti- 
immigrant movement in American business served several purposes. 
Its adherents manifested their willingness to co-operate in alleviating 
the distressing effects of social and economic dislocation—usually at 
slight expense to themselves. The movement provided an outlet for 
the fears and resentment of those, many of them small or hard-pressed 
manufacturers and merchants, who found themselves confronted by 
forces they did not understand and could not master. It supplied a 
simple but striking explanation for the failure of American enterprise 
to fulfill the promises of universal plenty that had been made in its 
name. And its attractiveness was in no way diminished for business- 
men by its emphasis on the shortcomings of the aliens rather than 
the activities of those largely responsible for their presence on the 
American scene. For business, the restriction movement was a light- 
ning rod raised against the storms of discontent. 

But the price paid for such security was not low. In sanctioning fed- 
eral intervention to regulate their labor supply, businessmen were giving 
at least tacit approval to a weapon that other interest groups were 
eager to use in their own behalf. By failing to consider the immigra- 
tion problem clearly on its economic merits, business contributed to 
the atmosphere of fear, confusion, and distrust that surrounded the 
national debate over immigration policy. The near victory of the 
sponsors of the literacy test in 1897, setting the stage for their later 
triumphs, can be traced in large part to the general ignorance of the 
economics of the immigration movement. After 1898 the return of 
prosperity aroused business leadership to an appreciation of the need 
for a modified, but constructive, immigration policy. Yet their falter- 
ing efforts in this direction were hampered and finally defeated by 
powerful nativist groups whose growth many businessmen had en- 
couraged and abetted. 





Morre._t Heatp, New Haven 





RESEARCH NOTE 


Langdon Cheves and Nicholas Biddle: 
New Data for a New Interpretation* 


EW men have had a worse posthumous press than Langdon Cheves 
Fu South Carolina, second president of the Second Bank of the 
United States. He has generally been portrayed as an able lawyer 
but ignorant of economics and banking—and often as a narrow de- 
flationist who saved the Bank but ruined the country. Vexed by criti- 
cism, he is frequently supposed to have gladly bowed out in favor 
of the better trained Nicholas Biddle.’ 

A number of new original sources, however, have recently become 
available.” The bulk of Cheves’s personal papers are for the first time 
now accessible in good order in the South Carolina Historical Society 
in Charleston. In addition the present writer has come into possession 
of most of Cheves’s surviving economics library.* On the basis of 


*I wish to express my thanks to Mr. John C. Wyllie of the Alderman Library, University 
of Virginia, who persuaded me to prepare my original brochure (published by the Biblio- 
graphical Society of the University of Virginia) on Cheves’s economics books. Most of the 
ensuing historical research was done under the critical encouragement of Arthur H. Cole, 
librarian, Baker Library, Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration. 

Others who have given criticism and help are Mrs. John Bennett and Samuel G. Stoney, 
curatrix and president, respectively, of the South Carolina Historical Society; Walter B. Smith 
of Claremont Men’s College, Joseph Dorfman of Columbia, Bernard Mayo of the University 
of Virginia, Francis Berkeley of the Alderman Library, Mrs. Henry Edmunds of Charleston, 
S.C., and Charles Biddle of Philadelphia, Pa. 

1Ralph C. H. Catterall, The Second Bank of the United States (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1903), is probably the most quoted authority on all these matters. The book, 
however, contains numerous inaccuracies. 

2 The main original sources used here, in addition to standard reference books, are the 
Biddle, Monroe, and Crawford Papers in the Library of Congress, the Cheves Papers in the 
South Carolina Historical Society, the Jonathan Roberts Papers in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, and Judge Cheves’s economic library plus miscellaneous Cheves papers in 
the possession of the author, Mrs. Bennett, Mr. Stoney, and Augustine T. Smythe of Charleston, 
S.C. The main field which I have not worked is the Maryland Historical Society, and it is 
possible that the solution to many questions of detail can be found there. Since, however, the 
main elements of the story are now established, I have been obliged to stop. 

3 For a discussion of the Cheves economic library, see my Bibligraphical Society brochure 
(1950). Cheves had read just about everything then in print on economics. A few more 
titles have since been discovered, but they are not important for the present paper. Fortu- 
nately the dates of purchase of some of the books survive and show them bought considerably 
before Cheves took over the Bank. 
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these sources and a comparison of the Cheves Papers with the Biddle 
Papers in the Library of Congress—something never made before—I 
have found it possible to reconstruct an outline of the quiet but in- 
tense conflict between Biddle and Cheves. 





The external difficulties under which Cheves took office are well 
known and need not be repeated. The internal problems he con- 
fronted are less well known. Surviving letters of Senator Jonathan 
Roberts to Biddle as well as Roberts’ memoirs show how deeply 
Cheves was distrusted by many members of the Monroe administra- 
tion.* Cheves’s attacks upon Madison’s administration had not en- 
deared him to Madison’s friend Monroe. Finally, Biddle, despite his 
youth, was firmly established as Monroe’s protegé and confidential 
adviser on banking matters.” On the eve of Cheves’s election to the 


4See The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, April and July 1938, pp. 245, 
377, 389. Roberts says (p. 362) Cheves “‘seem’d eventually to hate Mr. Madison’s adminis- 
tration; as much as anybody. He was really a federalist.” This alone would explain the 
administration’s lack of enthusiasm. See also extract from Roberts, infra, n. 6. 

5 Biddle was corresponding not merely with Monroe but with many other leading figures 
including John Forsyth. See the following: to Jonathan Roberts, January 31, 1819: 

“There is a subject in relation to the Bank on which I must consult you frankly and con- 
fidentially. The gentleman who now exercises the office of President will soon retire. Among 
those spoken of as his successor are Mr. Lloyd of Boston and Mr. Cheves. The prevailing senti- 
ment is in favor of Mr. Cheves. Now, in the present state of the Bank, requiring as it does 
every protection which the gov’t can afford, it is very desirable that the President of it 
should be acceptable to and full in the confidence of the administration. That he is so would 
by no means be decisive to his favor—but in the peculiar situation of the Bank at the 
present moment it is certainly a circumstance of high importance. I should wish therefore 
to know from you distinctly whether you think the appointment of Mr. Cheves would be 
agreeable to the administration. I have so little personal acquaintance with that gentleman, 
that I form my estimate of him from what I know. Would it however be necessary for me 
to pass my opinion on his capacity for the station it will be important to know whether he 
will possess the entire confidence of the gov't.” 

Roberts was obliged to reply to Biddle as follows on February 2, 1819: 

“The gov't have intimated their assent to the appointment of Mr. Cheves as permanent 
president of the Bank. What his feelings are now I know not but when he left Congress 
he felt very sour with the executive. He is an honorable man, liable it is true to be influenced 
by strong passions. He is also an able man but must be comparatively little acquainted with 
the duties of Prest.” 

The next day, February 3, 1819, Roberts wrote: 

“I believe I have nothing to add in respect to the choice of a Prest. of the Bank. The 
President [of the United States] may be well satisfied with any choice which it may seem 
politic to make. I am confident he has intimated his willingness for Mr. Cheves. The object 
is to preserve the Bank ... . It is a small matter whether friends or opponents have the Bank 
provided they are men of capacity, & character to the question of Bank & no Bank.” 

All these extracts are from the Biddle Papers, Library of Congress. 
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presidency of the Bank, Monroe offered him a seat on the Supreme 
Court. This may have been merely a tribute to Cheves’s legal knowl- 
edge, but more probably, I suggest, was an attempt to get him out 
of the way. However that may be, Cheves most reluctantly turned 
down the court because he felt bound by his moral commitment to 
the Bank’s stockholders.° 

The general outline of what followed can now be made reasonably 
clear. Biddle had been appointed a government director of the Bank 
on January 31, 1819. Cheves was elected president on March 6 and 
was in full control by April 4. But during the weeks of crisis and 
interregnum between January and March, Biddle, with Monroe’s sup- 





6 Cf. the following extract from a letter from Langdon Cheves ta his brother-in-law, Joseph 
Heatley Dulles, February 5, 1819 (MS letter, Mrs. John Bennett, Charleston, S.C.): 

“When first informed of my election as a director [of the Bank of the U. S.] it was 
my wish to resign—but Mr. Potter told me I would disappoint the stockholders ....A 
letter from Mr. Middleton who represents Charleston District in Congress—informs me that 
although he has had no direct communication from any members of the cabinet, [a] vacancy 
has occurred [by the appointment of Judge Johnson to be Collector of the Port of Charleston?] 
in the Supreme Court of the United States and that it would be kept open on [until?] my 
determination should be made up between that offer and the Bank appointment .... 

“This offer I should greatly prefer, for a thousand reasons, to the one I hold. Yet I was 
obliged to decline it under the circumstances in which I stand in relation to the Bank 
appointment as I had to repeated applications said that I would accept the latter... .I 
really wish this business were done with—ended in some way. It is so new a thing to me 
to be expectant of an office for any length of time that I feel a kind of conscious shame 
on the subject... .” 

How strongly some of the administration men felt about [against] Cheves is shown in the 
following extract from a (somewhat later) letter of Jonathan Roberts to Biddle, written 
January 9, 1820 (the Biddle Papers, Library of Congress). 

“It has been very painful to me to see my friend Jones sacrificed to its [the Bank’s] progress 
but I hardly think it felicitous for him to have escaped from its responsibility. A Southern 
president gives the Bank much strength in Congress. Phila. perhaps was the worst place from 
which a Prest. could have been selected with a view [to] giving the Bank a fair standing in 
the legislature. I wish Mr. Cheves had acted with more magnanimity toward his worthy 
though truly unfortunate predecessor. Still now—ever believing him [Cheves] to be honest 
intelligent & capable, I can feel no other wish than for his success [even?] if the institution 
itself was not involved in his fame. Cheves I know to be a proud pertinacious & sometimes 
a mistaken man. No man ever left a seat in Congress in a worse or more unjustifiable temper. 
These feelings have softened I have no doubt. The present relations to this government prove 
it. I mention these things only to place any communication which may take place between us 
on the right ground [italics added]. They are in their nature strictly confidential & made 
without knowing the connection which may exist between you. They may be erroneous but 
I could illustrate them by an appeal to stubborn facts if it were necessary. It has always been 
my wish to act with every public agent in good faith for the furtherance of the common 
wish. Mr. C has never crossed the track of my ambition. I am free to say I thought it my 
duty at times to aim at thwarting his way. I will now cooperate with him with equal zeal. 
It is really a time when the republic needs the aid of all her children.” 

In the light of the feelings here shown it is possible that Roberts and others may have 
engineered the Supreme Court offer. 
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port, virtually ran the Bank.’ Under his influence drastic curtailments 
were ordered, and they were certainly needed.® 

Unfortunately, however, Cheves found himself being made person- 
ally responsible in the public mind for the restrictive policies which 
were necessary in any case, and which, save in the case of the western 
notes (to be discussed later) were ordered under Biddle’s influence 
before Cheves took over. Nor does Biddle appear to have done any- 
thing to remove this misapprehension. On the contrary he seems to 
have kept himself throughout Cheves’s administration discreetly 
though noncommittally receptive to all tales of woe.” And almost 
everybody unsatisfied with anything that was being done appears to 
have written to him.” 

Cheves at first, however, agreed with what had been done, and all 
went well. Biddle’s letters in 1819 to various administration figures 
constantly refer to “Mr. Cheves and myself.” ** So much, for example, 
was Biddle regarded as “second in command” that James S. Preston 
of Richmond, Virginia, wrote Biddle in February 1820 asking Biddle 
to persuade Cheves to grant Preston a loan.” 

There is no need to repeat here the familiar story of the emergency 
measures by which Cheves and Biddle saved the Bank. The interest 
of this paper is in the point at which their paths began to cross and 





the reasons that led to an eventual breach. By early 1820 the first danger 
was past. Biddle writes, for example, in November 1820 that he had 
been very little at the Bank “for the last five months.” ** During this 


7Cf. Biddle’s reports to Crawford, Monroe, and Colt in December 1819 (Monroe and 
Biddle Papers, Library of Congress). It is characteristic of Biddle that he should write Craw- 
ford asking him to forward the report to Monroe, and then sit down and write directly to 
Monroe a statement of what he had written Crawford. 

The report (see Biddle to Monroe, December 19, 1819; Library of Congress) had been 
approved by Cheves. “Mr. Cheves & myself have gone over the paper together. He entirely 
coincided in all its statements & views & is desirous that it should appear before the country 
as explaining the real nature of our [italics supplied] operations during the present year.” 

But Roberts writing to Biddle (December 24, 1819; Library of Congress) wholly ignores 
Cheves’s role: “Since I have been here Mr. Crawford has allowed me to peruse your very 
lucid report of the State of the Bank to the Prest. The administration of that institution is 
a most difficult one. You [italics supplied] have made it safe, but whether you can pre- 
serve its safety with a desirable extent of usefulness is I think problematical.” 

8 See the reports, supra, n. 7. Also Cheves’s statements in his Exposition, Niles Register, 
XXIII, gt. 

9 See a long series of letters in the Biddle Papers, Library of Congress. 

10 [bid. 

11 Biddle to Monroe (the Monroe Papers), December 19, 1819. Biddle to Oliver (the Biddle 
Papers, Library of Congress), May 13, 1819. The administrative situation thus created must 
speedily have become unmanageable. 

12 Preston to Biddle (the Biddle Papers, Library of Congress). 

13 Nicholas Biddle to R. L. Colt of Baltimore (the Biddle Papers, Library of Congress). 
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same period, however, Cheves, the immediate crisis allayed, had set 
himself seriously to planning the reorganization of the institution. 


II 


Among the substantially unknown sources I have unearthed are a 
set of eleven essays on economic theory written by Cheves in 1819- 
1820 and evidently part of a projected general statement of his views 
on economics and money and banking, designed probably as an intro- 
duction to his Bank reorganization plans."* First criticized by Senator 
James Lloyd of Boston, the essays were turned over to Robert Walsh, 
publisher of the Philadelphia National Gazette, in August 1820 and 
began to appear in September 1820."° 

Unfortunately, the series breaks off in midstream just as it gets to 
money and banking. The last essay tells us that the “next” will deal 
with the effect of high and low interest rates on capital formation, 
but the “next” was never published. The pressure of practical affairs 
on Cheves was probably too great. 

But even in their fragmentary state the essays are important, first, 
in showing the depth and sophistication of Cheves’s economic knowl- 
edge and, second, in rebutting the characterization of him as a narrow 
deflationist. Cheves did not succeed in synthesizing Malthus and Ri- 
cardo any more than any other man of his time could have. But in 
some ways his practical instinct led him to go beyond both of them. 
There is one passage in the Philadelphia National Gazette essay of Sep- 
tember 13, 1820, that is so modern it deserves to be quoted, though 
it should be remembered that in his other essays Cheves has carefully 
pointed out the dangers of a “depraved” currency and the need for 
investment incentives: 


14 The Philadelphia National Gazette, September 9, 13, 16, 27, October 7, 14, 25, November 
3, 10, 11, 18, 1820. The essays appear under the pen name of “Say.” 

15 Lloyd wrote as follows, January 20, 1820 (the Cheves Papers, Charleston, S.C.): 

“TI return to you herewith the essay on currency etc. which you had the goodness to loan 
to me. I have read it with much pleasure and interest . . 

“If you will give me leave, I will ask your attention to the position in the 24th page of 
the M.S. that ‘Banking does not create capital’ and the train of reasoning consequent upon 
it. I take the liberty also to lend you a small volume containing a letter to Mr. Peel M. P. 
‘On the pernicious effects of a variable standard of value’ if you have not before met with it. 
I think you will be pleased with its preface—to me it appears to contain the wheat winnowed 
from much of the chaff contained in many misty voluminous English publications on the 
same subject.” 

There is also a letter from Robert Walsh urging Cheves to publish the essays and dated 
August 5, 1820 (Cheves Papers, Charleston, S.C.). 
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In fine everything depends upon demand,—a demand for labour and capital. 
A stationary demand is not enough. There is no prosperity without an increasing 
demand. There may be an absence of distress when demand [is not increasing? ]; 
but there is always distress when the demand is a decreasing one. If the subject 
can with propriety be touched at all by human regulation (which is denied 
by those who seem best to understand it) the legislator should strive to keep 
up a perpetually increasing demand for labour and capital. The attainment of 
that object would on this point be the perfection of legislative wisdom. 

It is very common to recommend economy, by which we understand a reduc- 
tion of our expenditures in our domestic establishments. But this may be rather 
calculated to mend our morals, if it have even that tendency, than to restore 
the soundness of our pecuniary affairs. It cannot be called economy when an 
individual who has nothing forbears to incur expense. Common honesty requires 
that. But for him who has abundance to hoard and spend little is positively 
wrong and pernicious. I do not meddle with the evil effects of extreme expendi- 
ture, wasteful extravagance, and ostentatious luxury. 





Cheves proceeded to apply these principles in the most concrete 
manner in a memorandum to Crawford and Monroe forwarded to 
Crawford within a month of the publication of the essay quoted. In 
1820 the depression was causing many of the frontier settlers to forfeit 
their lands, and, partly as a result of this, the Federal Government 
found itself short of revenue. Cheves wrote Crawford regarding this 
condition as follows: “The common opinion is that there must be 
taxes imposed or a great retrenchment made: The first will hardly 
be ventured upon to an adequate extent, and the last will be a measure 
of dilapidation utterly incompatible with the true interest of the 
nation, and the honor and character of the administration.” ** What 
Cheves suggested was that the government borrow the funds that 
would normally come in as installments in the purchase of frontier 
lands and that it, in turn, give the purchasers much more time—ac- 
cepting small payments over a ten- to twenty-year period and using 
the proceeds gradually to extinguish the debt.’ Any good modern 
Keynesian will identify this, at once, as being likely to be in effect 
a deficit-finance plus debt-moratorium scheme. And unless one is 
absolutely opposed to all debt, it makes perfectly good sense as an 
antidepression measure.'* Certainly the man who proposed it was no 
dogmatic deflationist. 


16 Cheves to Crawford (the Monroe Papers, Library of Congress) October 16, 1820. 

17 Ibid. 

18]t should be realized that Cheves was not proposing indiscriminate loans on land or 
loans to be made in prosperity. It was strictly a depression scheme. 
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Turning to the more practical concerns that absorbed Cheves’s atten- 
tion at this time and prevented his completing his economic essays, 
we find they were of two kinds. First, he had always to be watchful 
to retain control of the Board and to curb the barely restrained specula- 
tive tendencies of some of the Baltimoreans. Next he had developed 
a complete plan for the reorganization of the Bank and was anxious 
to put it through. So far as control of the Board was concerned, he 
suffered a serious blow in the election as director of R. L. Colt of Balti- 
more, a confidential correspondent of Biddle’s but also much inclined 
to speculation. 

Concerning Colt, George Hoffman of Baltimore wrote Cheves on 
November 18, 1820: “Mr. Donnell, & Mr. Wilson decidedly wished him 
& I could not object. I do not however consider him an unobjection- 
able appointment even here (nor ever did) but I think him greatly 
the worse for the board above as he would there introduce probably 
much trouble and intrigue . . . Mr. Colt is decidedly a smart & well 
informed man, but his nature & his speculative interests etc, I object 
to & am fearful of.” * How far Colt carried his “speculative tendency” 
is shown by the fact that he actually wrote to Biddle early in November 
for advance notice of the probable size of the Bank’s forthcoming divi- 
dend so that he could decide whether to buy or sell bank stock—re- 
ceiving in return a tactful evasion from Biddle.” However, the pressure 
for stock loans was still generally great. Hoffman himself, in the letter 
quoted, went on to say that he thought the Bank could lend up to 
the par value upon its own stock and explained that Mr. John Oliver 
was of the same opinion. Hoffman’s letter is evidently phrased so as 
to break down Cheves’s resistance to the idea.”* 


19 Hoffman ta Cheves, November 18, 1820 (the Cheves Papers, Charleston, S.C.). Catterall 
refers to Colt as Cheves’s “trusted” agent, citing Louise Haskell Daly as his authority. But upon 
reference to Mrs. Daly’s paper one finds merely the bare mention that Colt was Cheves’s 
agent. “Trusted” is Catterall’s contribution. 

20 Colt to Biddle, Biddle to Colt, November 1820 (the Biddle Papers, Library of Congress). 

21 Cf. the following from Hoffman to Cheves, November 18, 1820 (Cheves Papers, Charles- 
ton, S.C.): 

“TI have endeavored & have in considerable degree convinced [Colt] (and others) on mis- 
conceived points, particularly in stating the reasons, views, & feelings for not advancing the 
stock loans (or loans on Stock to par) he appears content. He is however countenanced in 
his opinions on this point by all, or nearly all, our heavy and I may say safe stockholders. I 
do not think it a matter of much importance. Its refusal shows a safe and cautious policy, 
although under my view it would be safe to loan and some interest would be added—but 
it might lead to wrong conclusions. .. . 
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But while all this was going on, Cheves was planning the general 
reorganization of the Bank. The trend of his thinking is shown in an 
unsigned memorandum in his handwriting found among his 1820 
papers” and has still more careful embodiment in the Bank’s “Me- 
morial,” a formidable document presented to Congress on behalf of 
the Bank in December 1820. It was in four parts: (1) provision for 
punishment of defaulters and frauds connected with the Bank, (2) 
a provision relieving the cashier of the necessity of signing all the notes, 
(3) a provision abolishing the rule whereby directors could only 
serve three years out of four, (4) a provision limiting the obligation 
of the Bank to receive its branch notes in payment of federal taxes 
and requiring that these need be accepted for taxes only in the dis- 
trict in which initially issued. This memorial was the climax of 
Cheves’s work and thinking, and on it he was prepared to stake his 
whole career. : 

But in November-December of 1820 when the memorial was being 
drawn up and presented, no such risk seemed involved. Catterall er- 








“T have lately had a good deal of conversation with our mutual friend J. O. [John Oliver] 
he is sound as ever in all main respects. It is true on the subject of directors he has erred, 
& on that of advancing at par he thinks it quite safe under regulation, but on other respects 
he approves the administration.” 


22 This draft statement deserves quotation in full but space is available for only a few 
clauses. Cheves is arguing for the “appropriation of definite capitals” to the branches, and 
among his reasons are: 


“4th. A diminution of the great and Complex duties of the Directors of the Parent Bank 
by depositing a part thereof with a portion of Capital and responsibility in the hands of the 
Directors of the several Branches. 

“sth. A correction of the great evil which has long been complained of, Viz., The perpetual 
Balance of Trade or exchange in favor of one part of the Country against the other and conse- 
quently the reiterated demands on the Banks for Specie to go Eastward. 

“This latter is a great disideratum (sic) and I cannot doubt will be found in giving to 
each Bank a capital suitable to its situation with permission to draw on any of the Branches 
for its credits only, and with obligation to redeem and pay all its notes when they may be 
taken up by any other Branch. Each office will then be restrained within its appropriated 
means and will act as a regulator on all the State Banks in its vicinity, of course money 
cannot be made greatly out of proportion more plenty in one part of the country than in 
another without incurring a debt to others, which if liable to be called for, will be a sufficient 
check against excess or over trading of Banks and individuals. .. . 

“The late order of the Bank directing the different Offices to cease drawing on each other 
and directing the several Branches to receive and pay their own notes only has had a partial 
effect to check this evil, but still the obligation to receive all Branch notes in all payments 
to the government presents an easy and ample mode of drawing all the funds out of the 
Eastern Branches for the benefit of those that continue to lend more than their relative pro- 
portion.” 

The economic expert who wishes to evaluate Cheves’s analysis fairly must, however, consult 
the full original. Only a fragment has been given and Cheves’s careful and complicated sup- 
porting reasoning has been omitted. 
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roneously says that Secretary of the Treasury Crawford opposed 
Cheves’s memorial.”* The fact is that although some of the subordinate 
Treasury officials continued their opposition (there is a series of indig- 
nant letters from Edward Jones during August and September 1820 
concerning the proposed restrictions upon the acceptability of the 
Bank’s notes for revenue),”* Cheves had succeeded in converting Craw- 
ford to his point of view, and Crawford’s report as Secretary of the 
Treasury in December 1820 merely repeats verbatim much of Cheves’s 
language.”’ John Potter of South Carolina, writing in November 1820, 
says, “Crawford says you are getting into favor.” *° Jonathan Roberts 
came to the support of Cheves’s memorial, and all seemed well.” 
What in the meantime, however, was Biddle doing? Cheves’s ideas, 
it will be seen from his memorandum, called for a relatively decentral- 
ized institution, controlled by a central board, with regional note 
issues carefully cleared against each other. This plan undoubtedly ran 
counter to all of Biddle’s predelictions. In any event he disagreed with 
the memorial. This is conclusively established by a letter of R. Edwards 
of Baltimore to Cheves, January 2, 1821: “I was well pleased with 
your determination of entrusting the petition of the Bank to Mr. 
Findley; and till I received your letter of the 22nd ult was not aware 
that Mr. Biddle had objection to any part of it.” ** But what part? 
Catterall, without referring specifically to the memorial, nevertheless 
says that Biddle did not approve of the changes proposed by Cheves 
regarding the directors succeeding themselves.” He also says that 
Biddle opposed the limitations upon the acceptance of branch bank 
notes for revenue purposes outside their own district.*° Biddle and 
Roberts were in intimate correspondence on these points. Roberts made 





23 Catterall, op.cit., p. 75. 

24 See letters of Edward Jones, August 31, September 9, September 14, 1820. The Cheves 
Papers, Charleston, S.C. 

25 The Philadelphia National Gazette for December 8, 1820, comments upon the similarity 
of language. 

John Potter wrote Cheves on November 8, 1820, from Washington (the Cheves Papers, 
Charleston, S.C.): “I saw Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Crawford yesterday. Jenny & I spent last night 
with the former who labors earnestly to be the friend of the Bank, and highly approves of 
the plan for limiting the Bank paper to where it is issued. 

“Mr. Crawford with whom I touched lightly upon the subject was alike favorable, but did 
not think the consequences would be as considerable as was supposed. 

“These gentlemen now think it appropriate to ask Congress what may be done 4 propos 
the welfare of the Bank.” 

26 Tbid. 

27 See Roberts’ letters, n. 6. 

28 The Cheves Papers, Charleston, S.C. 

29 Catterall, op.cit., p. 94. 

30 Tbid., p. 95. 
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certain amendments to the Bank’s bill and Cheves seems to have com- 
plained that he was favoring the Philadelphia directors over the dis- 
tant ones.** A most important letter, however, survives from Roberts 
to Biddle, dated January 8, 1821: “You do not say a word on the sub- 
ject of the general receivability of the notes in payment to the govern- 
ment . . . [Roberts had been supporting Cheves’s position] . . . I wish 
very much that I possessed your views. They might possibly change 
mine, at any rate I would be glad to see what can be said pro & con.” * 

Cheves had not waited for the adoption of the Bank’s memorial in 
order to put his ideas into force. Definite capitals had been assigned 
(though provisionally) to the branches in November 1819. The use 
of western and southern branch notes to pay taxes in the East was 
largely stopped in September 1819 by forbidding branches to issue 
notes in larger denominations than $5.00 when the exchanges were 
against them. Catterall bases a large part of his indictment of Cheves’s 
“conservatism” upon this fact and says that it left the West and South 
without a currency and the Bank’s branches unable to make discounts. 
But it is unfair to suppose that Cheves intended this as a permanent 
state of affairs. Once his regional note and clearing scheme had been 
adopted it would be possible for the western and southern branches 
to begin to do a more normal business. This was undoubtedly Cheves’s 
expectation. What Cheves thought may be inferred by the following 
passage from his Philadelphia National Gazette essay of October 11, 
1820: 





In the Western states there can hardly be said to be any currency. It is both 
depreciated and small in amount. The condition of these states in relation to 
their currency is wretched indeed. . . . But whatever may be the immediate 
legislative acts of those states [he had criticized the relief laws of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio] the currency must improve, because it is now in a condi- 
tion too bad to be endured. There are weighty difficulties in restoring the cur- 
rency of the Western states, but ... there has been no period from the 
settlement of the country to the present time . . . when there was more specie 
in the country than at present, and the Bank circulation when it is sound is so 
reduced that it may be extended, should there be demand, upon the soundest 
principles of banking, to any amount which the most unlimited commerce may 


31 Roberts to Cheves, January 20, 1821: “I would be as far as any man from giving Phila. 
stockholders any advantage over the distant ones.”” The Cheves Papers, Charleston, S.C. 

32 The Biddle Papers, Library of Congress. The Roberts Papers in the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society are especially disappointing. Full of letters relating to Bank matters up to 1819, they 
contain nothing on the subject thereafter, save three letters from Jones, until 1824 when the 
series again begins. All letters relating to Cheves’s regime are missing. 

33 Catterall, op.cit., p. 81. 
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require. There is no doubt but that at a period not far distant the whole United 
States will enjoy a perfectly sound & adequate currency. [Italics added. ] 





The passages, we submit, say in effect that as soon as Cheves’s me- 
morial is adopted he will begin upon a more generous credit policy. 

To those, however, who did not understand the tentative nature 
of the arrangements existing in 1820-1821, the charge of Cheves’s exces- 
sive caution seemed substantiated. An almost incredible flood of 
vituperation was loosed upon Cheves. Many of these tales and stories 
would seem to have emanated from his predecessor, William Jones. 
Jones, for example, was a friend of Roberts, and several extremely 
bitter letters of 1820 remain in the Roberts papers railing at “Southern” 
financiers in general and Cheves in particular.** 

There is no known surviving evidence that Nicholas Biddle took 
an active part in this “smear” campaign against Cheves.*” He cer- 
tainly, however, did not come to Cheves’s defense. He probably also 
stated his views disapproving the memorial to those who asked for 
them, as well as in the directors’ meetings. Finally, however, he did 
attack Cheves at this critical time, though without naming him, 
secretly and in a most vulnerable spot. 

On January 23, 1821, the directors issued a statement signed by 
Cheves that the Bank’s capital had been “restored” and that loans on 
the stock of the Bank would now be made up to its par value.** Biddle 
had dissented but was not, he says, allowed to record his dissent.** 
He wrote furious secret protests to Monroe, Crawford, and Roberts.** 
Certainly Biddle was right in opposing the resumption of stock loans, 
but it was certainly equally unfair for him to give the impression that 
Cheves really favored them, for Cheves’s past opposition is also clear. 
What probably happened is that Cheves was forced into a deal with 
some of the directors whereby they supported him (against Biddle?) 
on the memorial in return for a resumption of loans on stock. It 
would naturally also have been tempting for him to be able to announce, 
so dramatically, his success in restoring the Bank’s capital. However 
this may have been, echoes of Biddle’s protests probably reached Cheves 
through Crawford and helped to increase the tension between them. 


s 
34 The Roberts Papers, Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
351 have been unable to see the Biddle Papers still at “Andalusia.” 
36 Philadelphia National Gazette, January 24, 1821. 
37 Biddle to Monroe, Crawford, and Roberts, January 29, 1821 (the Monroe and Biddle 
Papers, Library of Congress). The minute books of the Bank are lost so far as I can find. 
38 Tbid. 
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IV 


From January 1821 to March 1822 the fight for and against the Bank’s 
memorial went on. It is impossible, now, to say how much Biddle’s 
protests to Monroe and Crawford weakened Cheves’s position. There 
was sufficient hostility and misunderstanding in any case, and opposi- 
tion particularly centered upon Cheves’s special measure (Biddle’s 
particular objection), the regional restrictions upon the note issue.” 
The bill went through various amendments and counteramendments 
by one house and then another. Finally in March 1822 the memorial, 
even with the restriction upon the notes removed, failed in the Senate 
by a vote of 23 to 19.*° Cheves realized that he would probably never 
be able to get his reorganization through. 

This left him in a considerable dilemma. He could not continue 
indefinitely to hold back the note issue and other business in the South 
and West, yet without the restrictions on the acceptability of the 
notes for revenue purposes which he wished to impose, he undoubtedly 
felt that renewed expansion in those areas would once more create 
an unsound situation. He was thoroughly fed up with the criticisms 
of the Philadelphians and saw no point in continuing the thankless 
task of administering an institution whose defects, as he saw them, 
they and others were not allowing him to remedy. A month later, 
therefore, in April 1822 he told Henry Clay confidentially that he 
planned to resign as soon as he decently could.** 

The word was quickly spread in the inner circle though the inten- 
tion of resigning was not publicly announced before October 1822. 
Cheves emphatically did not want Biddle as his successor. Robert 
Gilmor of Baltimore wrote, for example, on July 29, 1822: “I entirely 

39 One characteristic but earlier reaction is found in the bitter editorials in Niles Register, 
December 16, 1820. This contains some sarcastic references to the literary style of the part 
of the memorial that was clearly Cheves’s work. Perhaps if Cheves had been able to write 
as lucidly as Biddle he might have defeated him. Here his limited education was a real 
obstacle. 

There are numerous letters from John Sergeant and Roberts to Cheves in the Cheves Papers 
in Charleston regarding the struggle. 

40 Annals, 17th Cong., 1st Sess. (March 14, 1822), p. 291. 

41 Cf. the following from Clay to Cheves (the Cheves Papers, Charleston, S.C.): 

“(Confidential ) 
Ashland 5th Oct. 1822 
“My Dear Cheves: 
So you have executed your intention, intimated to me in April last of announcing publicly 


your fixed determination to resign the Presidency of the Bank. What next? .... 
Henry Clay.” 
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agree with you regarding Mr. Biddle’s pretensions. On talking with 
Colt since I wrote you I find he has changed his opinion, and appears 
to think Biddle not sufficiently known.” *” Cheves’s choice seems to 
have been Senator James Lloyd of Boston, but Lloyd was unfortu- 
nately a Federalist and hence not politically acceptable.** 

Biddle meanwhile was not idle. Also in April 1822 he had begun 
to write friends in Washington for a diplomatic post.** Evidently 
Cheves’s disapproval had discouraged him, but he soon changed his 
mind. Rumors of impending change were out, and on October 30, 
1822, Biddle wrote suavely to an anonymous stockholder, who had in- 
quired what sort of man the “next” president of the Bank should be, 
that in his opinion the next president should (1) have a talent for 


business, (2) stand well with the government, and (3) preferably be 
a Philadelphian! *° 

Somewhat earlier in the month reports began to come in from 
Baltimore friends whom Biddle had evidently asked to electioneer for 
him. A letter from his uncle, R. Oliver, had an enclosure torn from 


42 The Cheves Papers, Charleston, S.C. It is possible by reading together the Cheves and 
Biddle papers to follow the struggle from both sides. Some of the crosscurrents are quite 
amusing. How hard Biddle worked is shown by the following from the Biddle Papers, Library 
of Congress. 

Colt of Baltimore had written Biddle, November 2, 1822: 

“I must entirely agree with you on the subject referred to [obviously Biddle’s campaign for 
the presidency]—but we have here some influential men who are sick they say of lawyers & 
will not hear of one succeeding to Cheves.” 

To this letter Biddle replied as follows on November 4. 

“Before receiving your letter I had been spoken of & spoken to by some of the leaders of 
both the parties which divide the stockholders of the Bank. I need not mention names but 
they are persons who are very decidedly in opposition to each other. Some of them my old 
colleagues & some who have been in active opposition. When pressed to know whether I 
would allow my name to be brought forward I have said that I would neither seek nor shun 
the office—that I would engage in no intrigue & trifle with no parties but if a respectable 
majority of stockholders wished me to be placed at the head of the institution I would serve 
if elected. 

“The subject has I understand been favorably received here. 

“T have reason to suppose it would not be disagreeable to the gov't. 

“In relation to the professional difficulty you mention I was rather surprised to find myself 
classed among the lawyers without meaning to disown my occupation. You know pretty well 
what my history has been. . . . I am afraid that my only pretention to be a lawyer is my 
having at most only nominally a membership of the bar about two years, as I have given it 
up for eleven years past & my pursuits have been very different from those which occupy 
lawyers.” 

43 See Robert Gilmor’s letter to Cheves, July 21, 1822. The Cheves Papers, Charleston, S.C. 

44 Letters of W. Forrest and Richard P. Forrest to Biddle (the Biddle Papers, Library of 
Congress), April 9, 1822, March 29, 1822. Both explain that Monroe values Biddle highly but 
South Carolina, New York, and Pennsylvania have all the diplomatic jobs. He cannot appoint 
another Pennsylvanian. 

However, Biddle had succeeded in getting his dissatisfaction across to Monroe. It is too 
bad Biddle’s own letters on this point are missing from the Library of Congress file. 

45 The Biddle Papers, Library of Congress. 
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one from “Mr. Forrest” (of Washington?) which ran as follows: “The 
name of Mr. Biddle has been extremely well received here, but I was 
told today by a gentleman in a very elevated situation, that a disagree- 
ment had some time since taken place between Mr. Biddle and Mr. 
Cheves—if so I fear all the Southern interest will be against him. 
Colonel Tayloe is a great admirer of Mr. Biddle, but he is also partial 
to Cheves—pray what produced the misunderstanding?” ** But Cheves, 
unwilling to stay on himself and unable to put in Lloyd, finally de- 
cided to accept Biddle. Cheves’s friend, John Potter, wrote: “I observe 
your choice of Mr. N. Biddle. I hope the Philadelphians will be 
satisfied.” ** 





V 


My main aim here has been to tell the essentials of what happened 
and why. But a brief section of appraisal is in order. In judging Cheves’s 
position and the general merits of the dispute it should be borne in 
mind that he had (a) a highly sophisticated knowledge of economics 
and (4) a deep experience in political life and thought. His feeling 
was that the free acceptability of the western notes for taxes was a 
perpetual temptation to the western branches to overexpand and not 
merely a seasonal matter. By insisting on careful, prompt clearing, he 
hoped to curb the tendency to inflation. 

A comparative evaluation of Cheves’s and Biddle’s ideas must go 
far beyond banking technique. The president of the Bank of the United 
States is to be judged not merely as an economic expert but also upon 
his grasp of the total situation. What Biddle wanted was a highly 
centralized institution in which a single national currency would be 
maintained and specie flows between regions offset by means of a care- 
ful, centrally directed, manipulation of commercial bills and drafts. 
Biddle had also highly developed and sophisticated ideas of credit 
control through banking policy. 

The myth of Cheves’s supposed economic illiteracy has led some 
writers to suggest that Cheves did not understand Biddle’s scheme. 
This is most unlikely. The truth is that Cheves, the constitutional 
lawyer and political theorist, felt that such a concentration of personal 
power as Biddle wanted would be unconstitutional and undesirable. 


46 The Biddle Papers, Library of Congress, November 2, 1822. 
47 John Potter to Cheves (the Cheves Papers, Charleston, S.C.) from “Colerain, near Savan- 
nah,” December 1822. 
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In planning the flow of drafts Biddle would also be strongly influenc- 
ing the direction of capital investment in the United States. Bad 
enough in a government organ, it would be intolerable in a semi- 
private institution. Furthermore, knowing the South and West, he 
felt sure that the type of institution Biddle had in mind would not 
be allowed to survive indefinitely. The Bank of the United States, 
organized on Cheves’s lines, would not, it is true, have been as im- 
pressive an institution as the bank Biddle created, but it would have 
had a much better chance of surviving and gradually growing in 
usefulness and influence. 

Davi McCorp Wricut, University of Virginia 





48 On the general scheme of Jackson’s ideas, see Catterall, op.cit., pp. 196-97. In addition 
there is President Tyler's tribute. “In 1828,” writes Lyon G. Tyler, John Tyler, “in his speech 
on the Cumberland Road . . . praised its [the Bank’s] [former] president, Langdon Cheves 
of South Carolina, for the ‘self denying policy’ which had given the Bank ‘the power to 
influence’ which it then so unhappily enjoyed” (italics added). Lyon G. Tyler, Letters and 
Times of the Tylers, 1885, 1, 488. Thus Cheves had the personal respect of precisely the 
elements most hostile to the Bank. True Jackson refused Calhoun’s attempts to make Cheves 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1830. But that was only because of Cheves’s belief in free trade. 
Charles M. Wiltse, John C. Calhoun, Nullifier (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1949), 
pp. 20-21. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND POLICY 


A Short History of the International Economy, 1850-1950. By William Ash- 
worth. London and New York: Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 256. $3.25. 


William James said that “you cannot philosophize on an empty belly.” We 
all remember John H. Clapham’s complaint about “empty economic boxes,” but 
it is always tempting to believe that abstract generalizations are more important 
than the events they are presumed to explain. Too little is done to fill the empty 
boxes. This vivid and careful description by William Ashworth of the develop- 
ment of the international economy from 1850 to 1950 will afford an adequate 
background for the discussion of theory and policy throughout the period. 

There are three descriptive chapters that cover the primary features of economic 
structure under the titles: “The Spread of Mechanization and the Growth of 
Production,” “Business Management and Organization,” “Labor.” A chapter 
on government and economic life presents the issues of policy and describes the 
expansion of governmental functions in the economic field. The last third of 
the text is devoted explicitly to the structure and problems of the international 
economy: before 1914, 1914 to 1933, and 1933 to 1950. 

The narrative shows awareness of the issues important for theoretical analysis, 
though the movement of thought is not obstructed by comments on the dis- 
crepancies between the presumptions of the theorists and the actual structure 
of the world economy at particular dates. Mr. Ashworth is much concerned to 
correct the overemphasis upon the emergence of new techniques in the period 
1760 to 1830. Effective transformation of economic structure cannot be dated 
earlier than 1850 in Great Britain, and on the Continent the new forms of 
industry and transport were not commandingly evident for another generation. 
A fully developed multilateral trading system with an international circulation 
of gold does not emerge clearly much before 1900. . 

The timing of development in the industrialized areas and in centers of 
primary production did not produce massive dislocations between productive 
power and consumer demand even in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
International balances of payment were free from strains that could not easily 
be corrected by “small adjustments in credit policy and small transfers in the 
ownership of gold” (p. 168). “For the first time, the greater part of the world 
was in a position where, though the absolute divergences of wealth among 
different countries were enormous, the relative movement towards or away from 
greater prosperity was shared in some degree by all. The organization which 
made possible that situation was a finely balanced one” (p. 185). 

The diffusion of new techniques to South America, Asia, and Africa un- 
doubtedly threatened the adjustments of demand between manufacturers and 
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primary products that had been achieved before 1914. The concentrations of 
corporate power, too, were less serious before 1914 than they later became. Even 
without war, the delicate balance of the late nineteenth century would have been 
exposed to new strains, but the well-nigh complete destruction of the multi- 
lateral system of trade and finance was primarily the result of the war emer- 
gencies. 
The analysis of the breakdown of the international economy is given about 
a fourth of the text. It is a shrewd presentation of the succession of emergencies, 
the misjudgments and illusions, and the naive belief that the effects of a com- 
prehensive economic disaster could be localized in the economies of other coun- 
tries. In a brief review it is difficult and dangerous to attempt any summary. 
There is an excellent description of the development of new mechanisms 
through the United Nations and the associations of the Western powers for 
mutual aid, but the purely economic issues are complicated by political tensions 
that Mr. Ashworth views with some dismay. Conviction of the need for an 
effective organization of an international economy is clearly stated, but Mr. 
Ashworth holds out little hope of large achievement in the immediate future. 
Assott Payson Usuer, Harvard University 


British Overseas Trade from 1700 to the 1930's. By Werner Schlote. Translated 
by W. O. Henderson and W. H. Chaloner. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952. 
Pp. xvi, 181. 225. 6d. 


This work was originally published in 1938 in the series Probleme der Welt- 
wirtschaft and has not been very widely available. While, as the translators 
recognize, some of Werner Schlote’s methods and findings are open to doubt, 
it is useful to have these extensive tables on the development and structural 
changes in British overseas trade in the nineteenth century reprinted and at a 
reasonable price. The translators have clarified the text at various points, im- 
proved the precision of many, but not all, of the titles of tables and diagrams, 
and added some appropriate footnotes as well as a useful list of relevant studies 
published in the last fifteen years. 

The real contribution in Mr. Schlote’s work lies in his statistics for the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Indeed, there is hardly enough ma- 
terial on the eighteenth century to justify the initial date used in the title. The 
only continuous series are those on the volumes of total exports and imports 
from 1697 on, expressed in terms of 1913 prices by rough adjustment of the 
official values. These data (Appendix, Table 7), attributed to the “United King- 
dom,” appear in fact to be for England and Wales to 1778, and for Great Britain 
from 1779 to 1800. Beginning with 1814, however, Mr. Schlote has reclassified 
the goods of British trade according to the Brussel’s International Register. This 
reclassification is made not only in terms of actual market values but also in 
terms of volumes. These volume series, entailing an enormous amount of labor, 
throw a much clearer light on the structural changes in British trading economy 
that occurred over these years than can be afforded by market values alone. 
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Other series show the annual percentages of British foreign and colonial trade 
as well as distribution by continents. Mr. Schlote has also constructed estimates 
of the current market values of the imports and re-exports of the United King- 
dom where these were lacking from 1801 to 1853. 

What may be controversial about Mr. Schlote’s statistical findings is the degree 
of accuracy that can be expected from some of his methods. An example is the 
imprecision of calculating the current market values from 1801 to 1853 with 
Jevons’ general index instead of by applying individual price series directly 
to the annual volumes of each of the commodities involved. He devoted some 
work and space to a similar calculation by means of Sauerbeck’s general index 
for the years from 1860 to 1934 and compared the results with the Board of 
Trade values in the thought that this constitutes a “direct check” (p. 32) on 
the validity of the method. A more appropriate “direct check” would have been 
to test with Jevons, as could have been done to 1865. In any case, so far as one 
can judge from the rather small diagrams done in logarithmic scale, the errors 
with Sauerbeck’s index run up to about 10 per cent on imports and to as much 
as 25 per cent on re-exports. 

Some margin of error must be allowed for the volume series also. Much de- 
pends on these. They are used for the series on export and import prices, from 
which the terms of trade are derived, and for the calculation of current market 
values referred to above. Absolute precision is scarcely possible with the data 
available. Anyone who has worked with the raw materials in this field knows 
that one must rely on his own judgment in handling many miscellaneous matters, 
and that quite reasonable choices of method will influence the end products a 
little. The results in the two volume series prepared by the Board of Trade, one 
for 1880 to 1908 and the other, rather detailed and apparently very carefully done, 
from 1900 on, differ a little in the overlapping years. Mr. Schlote’s series on 
gross import volumes, reduced for comparison to index form and to the same 
base, departs more from both than they do from each other from 1900 to 
1908. In the short period from 1900 to 1913 Mr. Schlote’s import volumes rose 
24.5 per cent while those of the Board of Trade rose 32.5 per cent and his 
export volumes rose 60.0 per cent while those of the Board of Trade rose 70.7 
per cent. Over the longer period from 1880 to 1913 Mr. Schlote’s import volumes 
rose 100 per cent as against 127 by the Board of Trade figures, and his export 
volumes rose 108 as against 144 per cent. These rather large divergences make 
for considerable difference in import and export price readings, which are cal- 
culated by comparing absolute with current market prices, and consequently 
in the measurement of changes in the terms of trade, which, it should further be 
noted, Mr. Schlote calculates with gross import rather than the more orthodox 
net import prices. Now it may be that his results are more nearly right than 
those of the Board of Trade even for the years from 1900 on, when the latter 
were meticulously constructed. But without a more detailed account of the 
methods used in handling many troublesome details it is hardly possible to form 
a firm opinion, and one is left wondering why he did not use the Board of 
Trade series and apply the labor thus saved to computing a more satisfactory 
series on re-export volumes. 
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In one respect, however, it is useful to have an alternate volume series. It 
demonstrates that such measures, valuable though they are for certain uses, are 
by no means absolute in precision and are, at best, merely approximations. As 
approximations Schlote’s various series can be of real assistance for demonstrating 
and analyzing the general course of British trade development, and the series 
on the Brussel’s groups of commodities are not to be found elsewhere. 

Avsert H. Imuan, Tufts College 


United States Economic Policy and International Relations. By Raymond F. 
Mikesell. [Economics Handbook Series, edited by Seymour E. Harris.] New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. xii, 341. $4.75. 


The variety and scope of books concerned with international relations have 
grown enormously since 1919, as source material mounts skyward through the 
output of innumerable official and unofficial groups and persons attacking the 
problems that proliferate in a shrinking world. The old, polite treatments of 
“diplomacy” have been leveled by the ruthless onrush of ideas and peoples into 
far places. Scholars in every discipline can readily stake out their claims for 
mining each of their choices of the inexhaustible resources of international rela- 
tions, and the quality of their output rises in proportion to their success in 
delimiting the area of their efforts and their care in panning the ore. 

Mr. Mikesell is among those most inclined to explore for economic aspects 
of international relations. He gained intimate knowledge of economic policy 
formulation through service in the Middle East, at Bretton Woods, on the Gray 
Report, and as adviser to more than one government agency concerned with 
international economic policies. His published writings have included a book 
on Arabian oil, which he did with Hollis B. Chenery (Arabian Oil: America’s 
Stake in the Middle East, University of North Carolina Press, 1949), and articles 
on the International Monetary Fund, on international disequilibrium, and on 
discrimination and international trade policy. 

Designed as a brief survey for students in one-semester courses, for supple- 
mentary reading, adult education, and the general reader, Mr. Mikesell’s sum- 
mary of America’s foreign economic policies in the recent past should serve 
admirably. It cannot so serve advocates of special political interests now dominant, 
for it corrupts neither history nor logic. An introductory section of 78 pages 
summarizes trends of 1919-1939, explaining how America’s international posi- 
tion developed policies in the fields of finance, foreign investment, international 
co-operation, and commerce. Part II opens with 47 pages on policies developing 
during and at the immediate close of the Second World War. Subsequent formula- 
tions, allotted 186 pages, are classified under international monetary policy, 
international investment policy, special foreign aid, and commercial policy. A 
21-page chapter on American economic policy in relation to global defense closes 
the discussion. 

It is to be hoped that at least a few “general readers” may enlighten their 
understanding and influence by reading this book, which does not aim, primarily, 
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to contribute new knowledge. Rather, it brings order out of a plethora of dimly 
known developments. Its orderliness is largely due to the fact that Mr. Mikesell 
avoids concerning himself with the “structure and operations of the numerous 
international institutions as such; he hews stubbornly to the line of those 
aspects of the institutions connected with United States policy and its imple- 
mentation. Nor is he to be diverted into many details of political influence upon 
those policies, although the last two chapters reveal his deep concern over con- 
tradictions between domestic agricultural decisions and international economic 
principles. So rigorously is politics excluded that the Index mentions neither 
Congress nor Senate and the only House listing refers to a special committee. 

The adequacy of Mr. Mikesell’s summary is increased by the patent fact 
that he appreciates the twentieth-century importance of: (1) maintaining living 
standards at politically tolerable levels, (2) accepting government functioning 
in realms where private functioning cannot be successful, (3) keeping continu- 
ally in mind that international arrangements nowadays are peculiarly susceptible 
to flux, (4) identifying which international policies are, and are not, deeply 
rooted in American experience, and (5) recognizing structural maladjustments 
for their deep-seated and evil influence. 

Some of Mr. Mikesell’s suggestions for alternative implementation of policy 
occasionally seem to ignore probable political obstructions, but this impression 
may arise in part from changes on the international scene since he wrote. 
My principal criticism of this manual lies in its needless crippling of its useful- 
ness by the inadequacy of its Index, which is narrow in scope and badly lack- 
ing in subclassification. This book contains too much concise information to 
have it hidden behind meaningless series of numbers. This fault was noted 
for such topics as: China, dollar shortage, E.C.A., E.R.P., Export-Import Bank, 
exports, France, private foreign investment, I.B.R.D., I.M.F., N.A.C., N.A.T.O., 
sterling, United Kingdom, and structural maladjustments. 

JEANNETTE P. Nicuots, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Pacific Coast Maritime Shipping Industry, 1930-1948, Volume I: An Eco- 
nomic Profile. By Wytze Gorter and George H. Hildebrand. [A Joint Publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Southern Section, and 
the Institute of Industrial Relations, Southern Division, University of Cali- 
fornia.] Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1952. 
Pp. xiii, 118. $2.50. 


This little book is scarcely more than an introductory chapter to a much larger 
work. Its title is distinctly misleading inasmuch as the material is confined 
exclusively to the volume of ocean-borne traffic moving through the Pacific 
Coast ports and to the resulting effect on employment of dockside labor. There 
is no discussion of the shipping industry as such, of ship-operating problems, 
of the ebb and flow of international competition, or of the earnings of the 
industry. Neither will one find any material on the rate structure or on the 
competition of the East, Gulf, and West Coasts for traffic to the Orient. In short, 
the topic treated is extremely narrow. 
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The 67 pages of text and 42 pages of statistical appendix might better be 
entitled “A Statistical Profile,” since one will not find here any economic analysis 
of the events described. The major portion of the work is devoted to showing 
by table and graph the variations in cargo volume and the resulting gang hours 
worked. The authors discover phenomena that will not greatly surprise trans- 
portation analysts; namely, very high variability in these indexes and a long-run 
downward trend despite the feverish war years. Readers interested in the 
statistical record will presumably be satisfied; however, all major questions are 
deliberately reserved for a later volume. The statisticai work seems adequate 
but does not involve extensive analysis. 

It is difficult to see why this part of the study was published in advance of 
the more significant and broader analysis which is promised. 

Joun G. B. Hutcuins, Cornell University 


GOVERNMENT IN ECONOMIC LIFE 


The Trend of Government Activity in the United States Since 1900. By Solomon 
Fabricant, assisted by Robert E. Lipsey. [Publications of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., Number 56.] New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 1952. Pp. xix, 267. $4.00. 


For many years social scientists as well as the general public have been con- 
cerned with the trend toward increased government activity in the United States. 
Until now this concern has produced relatively little in the way of detailed 
knowledge; much has been said and written about current levels of government 
employment but little about its long-term growth relative to the total labor 
force. Federal expenditures are the subject of lively interest while relatively 
little attention is given to the magnitude and trend of state and local outlays. 
A long list of areas of partial or total ignorance could be compiled, all of which 
have been illumined by Solomon Fabricant in this excellent study. He has con- 
structed a number of useful statistical series from a mass of official data, and 
by subjecting them to skillful statistical analyses has produced a work which 
places all those concerned with the subject in his debt. 

Mr. Fabricant has confined his analysis to those aspects of trends in govern- 
ment activity to which quantitative methods are applicable, such as the growth 
in government expenditures and employment. Other indications of the 
growth of government activity, such as the power exerted over the private 
sector of the economy through regulations, do not lend themselves to quanti- 
tative treatment, nor are Mr. Fabricant’s series appropriate for their measure- 
ment. 

The limitations of the data employed in the study should be noted. Several 
of the series relating to federal activities, notably those on employment, are 
available on an annual basis for the entire period, 1900 to 1949. But those data 
relating to state, county, and municipal activity, drawn principally from census 
reports, are available only for certain years for the period from 1902 and 1903 
until 1942. Since the municipal data refer only to cities with populations of 
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100,000 or more, the series may fail to reflect the influence of many new 
suburban centers. In spite of these gaps, the material is sufficient for the pur- 
poses of measuring trends and interstate differences. 

Statistical aggregates frequently conceal a rich variety of detail, and Mr. 
Fabricant has taken great pains to delve beneath the totals. He has analyzed 
the data relating to expenditures and employment by eleven functional activi- 
ties. Practically every function on all government levels was expanded between 
1902 and 1942, but there are important differences in the rates of change and 
shifts in the relative importance of individual functions that should be of 
interest to economic historians. No less interesting is the analysis of the differ- 
ences in the per capita expenditures of state and local governments. 

In a brief but suggestive concluding chapter on factors affecting the trend 
of government activity, Mr. Fabricant advances the hypothesis that “increasing 
government activity was the result of our economic development and a con- 
comitant of economic growth since 1900...” (p. 150). If this hypothesis is 
valid, then the trend toward increased government activity should be evident 
during the entire postwar period. Thus Fabricant very properly asks the ques- 
tion of how far back the trend goes. A definitive answer cannot be given until 
further research has been done. Several interesting hypotheses suggest them- 
selves. For example, government activity during the nineteenth century, as meas- 
ured by the proportion of capital assets owned by the states, may have followed 
a long cycle, reaching a peak with the completion of the state-owned canal 
systems in the late 1850’s and declining thereafter, only to turn upward again 
in the post-Civil War period. Other hypotheses might be tested, particularly 
those relating to the activities of city governments during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, if only the relevant data were available. Such data do exist, 
but they are at present entombed in the dust-covered volumes of official docu- 
ments in dozens of state and municipal libraries. American economic historians 
should not continue to ignore them. 

Harvey H. Seca, Rutgers University 


The Saar: Battleground and Pawn. By Frank M. Russell. [Stanford Books in 
World Politics.] Stanford: Stanford University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege—Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 204. $5.00. 


The Saar by Frank M. Russell is a compact, readable, and—with reservations— 
useful outline of the political history of this tiny but highly important region 
from ancient times to 1951. The reader familiar with the literature on the Saar, 
however, will find little to learn from Mr. Russell’s study. Some eighty of the 
one hundred and thirty pages of his text (the balance is given to documentary 
appendixes) deal with the formative period of the International Government, 
1920-1923. The vastly important era of the League of Nations’ rule from 1924 
to 1935, a grasp of which is essential to an understanding of the outcome of 
the plebiscite of 1935, receives hardly any attention, and the even more important 
and largely unexplored story of the absorption of the Saar by France after the 
Second World War is disposed of in less than twenty-five pages. This alloca- 
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tion of space is all the more surprising because the early phase of the Saar his- 
tory under the International Government is covered in detail by Mr. Russell 
in a book published in 1926 as well as in numerous authoritative studies (some 
of them dealing with a longer span of the Saar history than the 1926 volume) 
which are listed in his Bibliography. 

Even more questionable, perhaps, is Mr. Russell’s tendency to view the Saar 
scene through the spectacles of international officials who, on the assumption 
of their own wisdom and high-mindedness, only too often incline to explain 
away the consequences of their prejudices, myopia, and blunders by the alleged 
pigheadedness of the Saarlinder and the sinister machinations of German na- 
tionalists and, later, National-Socialists. No reasonable observer would minimize 
the difficulties that confronted the International Government or deny the effective- 
ness of the direct and latent pressure exercised by the National-Socialist party 
after 1933. Nevertheless, Mr. Russell should have given some consideration to 
the economic and social factors such as the decline of employment in the mines 
from 57,000 in 1913 and the high peak of 75,000 in 1924 to 44,000 in 1934 
(due not only to the depression but also, in part, to the policies of the French 
mining administration) and to the increase of the Saar unemployment from 
3.5 per cent in 1929 to 27 per cent in 1933. Had he done this, he might have 
hesitated to assert that from the overwhelming vote (over 90 per cent) for 
reunion with Germany “only one conclusion could be drawn, namely, that the 
totalitarian German regime was not distasteful to most of the Saar inhabitants, 
and that they preferred it even to an efficient, economical, and benevolent inter- 
national rule” (p. 106). Neither the admirable discipline and self-restraint of 
the Saarldnder nor the checkered record of the authoritarian International Gov- 
ernment justifies this verdict. 

Mr. Russell makes but a passing reference to the abortive Franco-German 
Negotiations, instituted in 1929, for the return of the Saar to Germany without 
a plebiscite. Had these negotiations succeeded, it is arguable that they might well 
have proved a turning point in the history of Germany, Europe, and the world. 
The reincorporation of the Saar would have greatly enhanced the prestige of 
the Weimar Republic and, perhaps, checked the ascendency of National Socialism. 
It is clear in retrospect that, by insisting on the plebiscite, France—and the 
League of Nations—gratuitously presented Hitler with his greatest bloodless 
victory. 

The reason for including in the volume bulky documentary appendixes, except 
perhaps for the relatively little-known Saar Constitution of 1947 and the Franco- 
Saar agreements of 1950, is not obvious, especially since these documents are 
adequately summarized by Mr. Russell. A recent book by L. G. Cowan, France 
and the Saar, 1680-1948 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1950), covers 
the same ground as Mr. Russell’s study and, in my opinion, presents a far 
more comprehensive, accurate, and balanced picture of the Saar both before 
and after the Second World War than does the volume under review. 

Mr. Russell, an authority on international relations, seems ill at ease amidst 
the complexities of British titles. He refers to the Earl of Balfour as Lord 
Balfour (p. 64), which is correct, and as Lord Arthur Balfour (p. 60), which 
is wrong. In chapter 6, Lord Robert Cecil (third son of the third Marquess of 
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Salisbury) appears indiscriminately under that name and as Lord Cecil, which 
is wrong, although after he was made a viscount on December 24, 1923, he 
became Lord Cecil of Chelwood but ceased to be Lord Rodert Cecil. The latter 
criticism may appear captious and petty. Yet Mr. Russell would surely agree 
that accuracy is one of the prerequisites of scholarship, a rule which applies to 
big and small problems alike. 

MicuakEt T. Fiorinsky, Columbia University 


German Agrarian Politics After Bismarck’s Fall: The Formation of the Farmers’ 
League. By Sarah Rebecca Tirrell. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 


Pp. 354. $4.50. 


This book is well named. There is more of agrarian politics in it than of 
agrarian policy. As Number 566 of the Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, 
it gives an almost incredibly detailed account of the Reichstag, public address, 
and newspaper battles over the German commercial treaties negotiated during 
the chancellorship of Bismarck’s immediate successor, Caprivi. It has some of 
the earmarks of a doctoral dissertation. Acknowledgments of appreciation are 
principally to members of the Department of History at Columbia. Sarah R. 
Tirrell was, at the time of publication, Assistant Professor of History at the 
University of Omaha. 

Imperial Germany had economic growing pains also in that period, partly 
incidental to the transition from a primarily extractive agrarian economy to a 
more complex industrial and commercial society, but aggravated by a calamitous 
downward trend of grain prices as the North American West and Argentina 
flooded the London wheat market and expanding Russian railways opened 
new fields of exportable wheat and rye. It was a time of acute agrarian depres- 
sion. Land-mortgage indebtedness increased. The “impoverished” estates which 
drained the treasury of the Weimar Republic through the infamous Osthilfe 
were by no means the first to run into such trouble. Naturally, whether justly 
or not—unjustly, the author says--the farmers and landowners blamed the 
government for their distress and called for remedial governmental measures. 

Much like their contemporaries, the Populists and silver men of the American 
West, whose Kansas compatriots were once urged to raise less corn and more 
hell, the men of the Bund der Landwirte or German Farmers’ League were 
moved to make a noise. “We must cease to complain,” wrote a Silesian tenant- 
farmer named Ruprecht-Ransern in 1892, “we must shout. We must shout 
so that the whole country hears, we must shout so that it penetrates into the 
parliamentary halls and the ministries—we must shout so that it is heard at 
the very steps of the throne” (p. 159). 

They shouted for grain tariffs, bimetallism, and relief. They shouted so that 
the peasants (Bauern) and Junker landowners, and men of East and West, 
recognized for a while a community of interest. They had, all along, the sup- 
port of the Conservative party. They could not, however, gain the Center, the 
Radicals, or the Social Democrats, and they lost their battle against the com- 
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mercial treaties with Austria, Italy, Rumania (1893), and Russia (1894) by which 
the Caprivi government sought to supplement the Triple Alliance and replace 
Bismarck’s Reinsurance (Réckversicherung) Treaty with Russia. The new 
industrial groups and commercial interests, which wanted lower food prices 
and concessions for German exports, always eventually outweighed or out- 
maneuvered them. 

Some anti-Semitism was apparent in the discussion of tariff policy. According 
to the occupational census of 1895, 55 per cent of the German Jews then engaged 
in gainful occupations were employed in commerce, nearly 19 per cent in 
industry, and only about 114 per cent in agriculture. The acquisition of farm 
land had not been easy for them, although Miss Tirrell thinks that as money- 
lenders they may have held some land mortgages. Being active in industry 
and commerce, they were regarded by the agrarians as potential supporters of 
commercial treaties and enemies of the agrarian interest—which of course called 
itself patriotic and considered itself peculiarly German. 

The book is painstakingly documented, the proceedings of the Reichstag and 
files of the Alleemeine Zeitung most often cited. For proof that the German 
Reichstag was in those days earning its reputation as one of the world’s most 
free and most futile debating societies, it is invaluable. As an exercise in indirect 
quotation it is a tour de force. 

Cuester V. Easum, University of Wisconsin 


Agricultural Policy of the United States. By Harold G. Halcrow. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv, 458. $5.50. 


This elemental survey of the whole range of economic policies for agriculture 
seeks to provide the economic guidance for their reasoned analysis and appraisal. 
Organization, presentation, and study helps are adjusted to undergraduate interest 
and intelligence. The discussion proceeds logically with the economic setting, 
including essential theory, objectives sought, and the policies tried or proposed 
in the different areas. Although Mr. Halcrow’s avowed purpose is “to outline 
a frame-work of logic that emphasizes how economic analysis can be used in 
the appraisal of public policy,” he presents no such formulated program of recom- 
mendations as that, for instance, of the Conference Committee of the Farm 
Foundation. He does, however, draw conclusions on underlying principles in- 
volved in the different proposals. Such an impartial presentation of pros and 
cons should stimulate fruitful discussion by classes and study groups, as well 
as afford informing reading for the voter who, as the author observes, ultimately 
passes upon the policies. Students of the social sciences generally will no doubt 
find the factual summaries convenient, if at certain points somewhat incom- 
plete. 

The consideration of such a wide variety of topics within the limits that the 
plan of the book sets involves difficulties of selection and emphasis. Such topics 
as speculative land values, the synthetic industries both as competitors and pro- 
moters in agricultural markets, and a more definite appraisal of the influences 
as well as the attitudes on different policies of agricultural colleges and farmers’ 
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organizations all merit fuller consideration. No forthright plan of removal, as 
opposed to relief, of the submarginal producer is presented. 

Historical approaches are perfunctory and not always accurate. The term “agri- 
cultural revolution” is used loosely and indefinitely, as regards period, factors, 
and extent and conditions of the changes involved. The years from “1895” (!) 
to 1914 were by no means a “golden era” for many farmers, including the dairy- 
men of the Northeast. The McKinley Act is predated to “the late 1880’s.” 

No less essential for the formulation and operation of economic programs 
are governmental considerations of constitutional limitations, state and federal 
relations, and the adjustment of the functions of politics and administration. 
The author recognizes the interrelations of “economics and politics” but hesitates 
to follow the implications beyond the borders of his particular discipline. How- 
ever, in policy-making in any realm of our complex economy it is increasingly 
evident that economics is inextricably interrelated with the subject matter, methods, 
and findings of sociology, political science, and history. 

Earte D. Ross, lowa State College 


Ersatz in the Confederacy. By Mary Elizabeth Massey. Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 233. $5.00. 


This book definitely fills a gap in the history of the American Civil War— 
and fills it most effectively. Nowhere else is there so complete a story of the 
shortages of the Confederacy in food, beverages, clothing, housing, household 
goods, drugs, medicine, transportation, industry, agriculture, and “the little 
things of life” and the efforts to furnish substitutes for these necessities, com- 
forts, and luxuries. There are also chapters on the problem of supplies, causes 
of shortages, and governmental efforts to solve the problems. In dealing with 
this subject, Mary Elizabeth Massey enters that new but increasing group of 
historians born, reared, and trained in the South who are determined to treat 
the Civil War as history and not as a springboard for a plunge into a new 
glorification of a noble, lost cause. The first sentence of the Preface uses the 
words Civil War without the quotation marks, and there is no later strained 
effort to use any of the euphemisms so common not long ago. The blockade 
appears in its true light and not as a villainous Northern conspiracy. If Sherman 
and Sheridan destroyed valuable property instead of merely taking cheap lives, 
“it was not always the northern invader who destroyed, but the Confederate 
army as well” (p. 28). Speculators were not merely Yankees and members of 
ostracized races but in much larger numbers Southerners themselves (p. 19), as 
was also shown in fiction by Margaret Mitchell’s Rhett Butler. 

The devices and substitutes resorted to by the beleagured Republic are listed 
in the text to a much greater extent than in the Index, yet I was unable to 
find an answer to the accusation that Beauregard’s hair, mustache, and goatee 
turned white right after the blockade became effective because of his inability 
to procure French cosmetics. Perhaps it was not possible in so few pages to 
cover everything, but I wish that Miss Massey had procured more technical 
advice on some of the less dependable documents she used. I will limit myself 
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to only a very few examples, stating the propositions in corrected form as I 
understand them. Plum puddings were named for their shape, and rarely if 
ever contained plums in the Confederacy or elsewhere (p. 67). Wooden pegs 
were in common use in shoe soles in the North as well as in the South, and 
as late as 1900; they could hardly be classed as ersatz (p. 84). It took a whole 
set of stays to make a corset; any lady who could get by with only a pair of 
stays would not need the garment at all (p. 95). Surely, copperas could not be 
made without sulphuric acid or one of its compounds (p. 97). The May apple 
is an annual herb and not a tree (p. 122). About the only gun shells to be 
found in the South were those discarded by Union soldiers so fortunate as to 
possess breech-loading rifles, and those shells would be of no use as a substitute 
for hot water bottles. Heated cannon balls might serve (p. 123). 

Admittedly, these are trifling matters, and they are mentioned only to illus- 
trate the injunction that historians, myself included, do not seek enough tech- 
nical advice. One statement on page 123 more than counterbalances a much 
longer list: “Imaginary ills were about all that could have been cured with Con- 
federate medicines.” 

The publisher did his part in illustrating ersatz by printing the book on a 
fine grade of blotting paper. If you intend to make any notes on the margins 
of the pages, use a pencil. 


Frep A. SHannon, University of Illinots 


ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


Socialism and American Life. Edited by Donald Drew Egbert and Stow Persons. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Vol. I, pp. xiv, 776; Vol. II, pp. xiv, 
575. $10.00 each, or $17.50 together. 


Socialism and American Life is an attempt to cover all aspects of socialism, 
with special emphasis on developments in the United States. It was “conceived 
in connection with two-year-long student conferences conducted at Princeton 
University by the Program in American Civilization as part of its regular under- 
graduate teaching.” Volume I consists of several general historical surveys of 
socialism in Europe and America and several special studies on the influence 
of socialism on American philosophy, economics, politics, sociology, psychology, 
literature, and art. Each chapter was originally presented as a lecture and then 
elaborated. The authors include not only members of the Princeton faculty 
but also faculty members of other institutions and several with nonacademic 
connections. In view of the objective, not much new information could be 
expected, but we do get the views of men who have been among the most 
prominent expositors of the various aspects of socialism treated in the volume. 

Three of the essays are especially notable. E. Harris Harbison’s “Socialism 
in European History to 1848” stands out for its depth and urbanity as it unfolds 
the story of those influential, broad socialist movements that have generally 
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been ignored since the name of Marx became a cover for all socialism. Daniel 
Bell, in “The Background and Development of Marxian Socialism in the United 
States” gives a remarkably clear, comprehensive exposition of the history of the 
radical movements in the United States, especially since the First World War. 
With great skill he clarifies for the reader the confusing controversies, groups, 
and “splinter” groups within the movements. Willard Thorp gives an efficient 
performance in “American Writers on the Left.” Unlike so many of the other 
contributors he did not reach back into antiquity to begin his story. Moreover, 
he displays an admirable sense of balance. While he recognizes that many of 
the leftist writers since the twenties had “a constant guide in what was called 
‘the party line,” he soberly states that if certain writers “had not at some time 
in their careers taken their stand on the left,” we should not have had some 
outstanding enduring literature. 

Paul M. Sweezy’s “The Influence of Marxian Economics on American Thought 
and Practice” should be noted for its striking admission of the “slight influence 
of Marxian economic ideas in the United States.” Indeed of such low intellectual 
stature were and are the self-styled Marxists theoreticians in America that Mr. 
Sweezy was driven to the desperate expedient of claiming that Thorstein Veblen 
was a disciple of Marx! The depth of Mr. Sweezy’s desperation compelled him 
to include Veblen among “top-ranking American economists.” The irony of 
this is evident when we remember that as recently as 1946, in attacking the 
revival of interest in Veblen’s work, Mr. Sweezy declared, “Despite the fact 
that he [Veblen] is commonly rated as an economist, . . . his economic analysis 
is usually weak and often misleading”; in fact he was little more than a “nine- 
teenth-century Manchester liberal who had acquired his economics at second hand 
from Adam Smith.” (“Veblen: A Cautionary View,” The New Republic, February 
25, 1946, p. 288.) 

One of the few amateur performances in the volume is T. D. Seymour Bassett’s 
“The Secular Utopian Socialists.” Relying excessively on the secondary sources, 
he gets off to a bad start by treating the New York Society for Promoting Com- 
munities of 1822 as a secular movement. A careful reading of the literature of 
the organization indicates that it sought to promote, if anything, theocratic 
societies, each composed of members of the same faith, or as its chief promoter, 
the physician Cornelius Camden Blatchly, put it, “We wish the most spiritual 
and self denying of every religious society to form separate communities; 
Friends, Methodists, etc. each by themselves” (Blatchly to Robert Vaux, May 30, 
1822, in Vaux Papers. Historical Society of Pennsylvania). A little firsthand 
historical research might have also revealed to the author that this Blatchly, spelled 
“Blatchley,” was the same “C. C. Blatchley” who appears on the list of Assembly 
candidates for the New York Workingmen’s party in 1829. This might have 
enticed Mr. Bassett into making a fresh study of the nature of the early American 
so-called “utopian socialism” instead of zealously following the hackneyed 
accounts. 

Mr. Bassett apparently was unable to separate his roles as author and bibliog- 
rapher for the project. The result is that his chapter sounds like a bibliography 
and the second volume, Bibliography, is cluttered up with “off-the-cuff” general 
comments in place of statements of specific contents of books. Thus under the 
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heading “Marxian Socialism After 1876,” a paragraph begins, “Collateral move- 
ments cooperated with socialism at times during these years, but at other times 
opposed it.” This is immediately followed by over two pages of little more 
than titles. Perhaps, too, a stricter adherence to the conventional role of the bibliog- 
rapher would have prevented his constant reference to “M[uriel] Joliffe” as “he.” 
In general the two volumes, used with caution, should prove a convenient 

source book to those interested in socialism. 
JosepH Dorrman, Columbia University 


Thorstein Bunde Veblen, 1857-1929. Darstellung und Deutung amerikanischen 
institutionellen Denkens aus seinem Werk heraus. By Carl Eugster. [Published 
as Vol. VIII of Wirtschaft, Gesellschaft, Staat; Ziircher Studien zur Allgemet- 
nen Geschichte.| Zurich: Europa Verlag, 1952. Pp. 116. 


A few years ago an outstanding economist of German extraction, teaching in 
this country, told the reviewer about a conversation with a native American 
colleague. The latter had asked him why Thorstein Veblen was all but un- 
known in Germany. My friend answered that those conditions and behavior 
patterns which had aroused Veblen’s ire and had determined his writings had 
not existed in Germany or at least had not been carried to such extremes as in 
America; moreover, since the 1870’s the teaching of the Kathedersozialisten had 
already made common knowledge much of what the latter was to propound 
valiantly in America. 

But, of course, as an economist and social scientist Veblen possesses far more 
than a mere national importance, and it was to be expected that any day Veblen 
would become the subject of a treatment in German, as he had become earlier 
that of several American biographies. But it is significant that the first book on 
Veblen in German, the Ziirich doctoral thesis under review, was published 
almost twenty years after Joseph Dorfman’s Thorstein Veblen and His America 
(New York, 1934). It is equally significant that the book was largely written 
in Chicago under the influence of Frank H. Knight, John U. Nef, and Abram 
L. Harris. 

It is the purpose of the book to introduce the German-speaking student to 
the ideas of Thorstein Veblen. This goal has been achieved fairly well, since 
the presentation is on the whole reliable and the numerous quotations from 
Veblen’s writings enable the reader to judge for himself. But I cannot consider 
the presentation balanced or complete. The book, the correct title of which 
would have been “Veblen as a Sociologist,” deals in three parts with “basic 
principles,” “sociology,” and “history,” and there is no special part on economics. 
Veblen’s opinion on consumption and production appears under “sociology,” 
other economic dicta under “history.” But, after all, Veblen was an economist. 
Nevertheless, there is no systematic treatment of his contribution to economics. 
Maybe this organization is due to the direct or indirect influence of Leopold 
von Wiese, to whom Veblen would be a Wirtschaftssoziologe and not an econo- 
mist. But few, if any, Americans would sympathize with that terminology, and 
by not treating Veblen as an economist the author has all but missed the former’s 
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contribution to our knowledge of such subjects as the enterprise, the entre- 
preneur, the theory of economic development, and the like. 

The subtitle of the book also promises a presentation and interpretation of 
American institutionalism based on Veblen’s writings. In this respect the book 
falls far short of the goal, partly because institutionalism is an elusive phenomenon, 
but mainly because it belongs in the realm of economics. For the last-named 
purpose it would have been necessary to show Veblen’s ideas on the background 
of American economic thinking on the various subjects in which the latter was 
interested and on the other hand Veblen’s influence on more recent economic 
writers. Considerable knowledge of intellectual history would be necessary to 
that end, knowledge which one does not expect from an applicant for a Ph.D. 
degree. Moreover the rather poor chapter 2 in which the author is trying to 
give a little of intellectual history as a background for Veblen’s writings and 
which indicates that the author was unable to tie together the different sugges- 
tions, obviously received in Chicago, shows him as not or not yet qualified for 
that kind of job. 

To sum up, while a useful book for German readers as a first, although not 
complete, introduction to Veblen’s thinking, it is of little interest to Americans. 
A critical appraisal of Veblen by a leading European scholar, familiar with 
European and American intellectual history, remains to be written. Such a book 
would be of the highest value to American scholars interested in Thorstein 
Veblen. Through an interpretation from the European point of view, it could 
show the place Veblen holds in world scholarship. 

Fritz Repiicu, Harvard University 


This Unsuccessful Age or The Pains of Economic Progress. By Walter Eucken, 
with an Introduction by John Jewkes. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1952. Pp. 96. $2.00. 


This volume by the late Walter Eucken of Freiburg contains a concise essay 
on economic policy in relation to freedom and efficiency in the modern state, 
a postscript on the development of economic thought, particularly in Germany, 
and an introductory essay by John Jewkes of Oxford. And all this is set forth 
in less than one hundred pages. Yet the reader does not get an impression of 
superficiality. It is an essay, not a treatise, and, as such, the reader is left to fill 
in the details, extensions, and exceptions to the argument as summarily pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Eucken’s essay tries to set forth the foundations of a positive economic 
policy for industrialized countries—“how to organize an industrialized economy 
humanely and efficiently,” as he puts it—by drawing upon German experience 
since about 1900. Mr. Eucken believes that, in the main, economic policy either 
has misconceived the nature of the problem or has offered cures with social 
consequences worse than the recognized evils. While it necessarily distorts the 
balance of Eucken’s argument by overly compressing it, this view can be illus- 
trated by his treatment of the “problem of economic power”; that is, the monopoly 
or cartel problem. 
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The problem of economic power, Mr. Eucken argues, arises from the funda- 
mental fact that the principle of free contract can be used to support monopolistic 
combinations that lower the general welfare, because, by destroying the effective 
working of the price system, they misallocate productive resources and use them 
inefhiciently. But the solution, he contends, is not for the state to sanction cartels, 
create comparable centers of economic power (trade-unions), or establish state 
tribunals to oversee the whole matter because, at best, these methods only 
result in the state providing a cloak of respectability to an overconcentration 
of economic power and, at worst, force the state to sponsor similar concentra- 
tions in other sectors of the economy until central economic planning becomes 
inescapable. Hence the constitutional state must preserve the citizens from viola- 
tion of their rights “by fellow-citizens on the one hand and by the state on the 
other—above all, against the compulsory power of state administrative organs” (p. 
39). It is for the state to establish the framework for competition and not use 
its power to bolster monopoly: “the problem of economic power can only be 
solved by an intelligent co-ordination of all economic and legal policy” (p. 54). 
For the basis of this drift to monopoly is not technological, as frequently assumed 
(chap. 2), but tariffs, patents, and the economic policies of the state itself. 
Indeed, modern technology, he argues, by widening markets, developing substi- 
tutes, and giving greater flexibility of output from the same physical resources 
(plants) makes for the greater competition which private groups are constantly 
urging the state to suppress. 

From the foregoing it is clear that of the three possibilities—state direction and 
control, control by private monopolistic groups, and control by the preservation 
of vigorous competition within a price system—Mr. Eucken feels that only 
competition as a policy offers any hope of making an industrialized economy 
function “humanely and efficiently.” The proper goal of economic policy, there- 
fore, is for the state to preserve a competitive price system. 

In order to achieve this end, however, the state must avoid severe slumps with 
mass unemployment or acute inflation in either the open variety with galloping 
prices or the suppressed type with its stultifying network of direct controls. 
These two problems are dealt with in chapters 3 and 4. Apparently Mr. Eucken 
believes that mass unemployment and inflation are largely chargeable to the fact 
that, in its efforts to solve the problem of economic power, the state destroyed 
the price system. 

Here, it seems to the reviewer, is the weakest part of Mr. Eucken’s analysis. 
The contention that the depression of the 1930’s arose from the devitalization 
of the price system by private monopolies and government efforts to control or 
counterbalance them seems unacceptable. Eucken passes this off as an obvious 
truth, needing neither argument nor supporting data. To the reviewer, as to Mr. 
Jewkes in his Introduction, this is hardly satisfactory. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Eucken’s essay is incisive, reflective, and written 
from deep conviction. Few readers will fail to benefit from it even though 
many will dissent from the basic thesis. 

Norman S. BucHanan, University of California, Berkeley , 
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Schumpeter, Social Scientist. Edited by Seymour E. Harris. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951. Pp. x, 142. $4.00. 


When economic theory is integrated with economic history, the end product 
is a theory of economic development. In those few instances when men of rare 
talent devote themselves to this relatively neglected field, their investigations 
have special significance for both economic historians and economic theorists. 
Proof of the fruitfulness of combining theory and history is discovered in the 
life work of the late Joseph Schumpeter. In a symposium edited by Seymour 
Harris, an eminent group of Schumpeter’s former colleagues and students have 
produced a many-sided evaluation of Schumpeter as a social scientist. 

“Capitalism” is the central concept in Schumpeter’s theoretical-historical analysis. 
The Theory of Economic Development, which the contributors generally agree 
is his basic work, is described by Schumpeter as an “analysis of the purely 
economic features of capitalistic society.” The later and larger two-volume 
Business Cycles, which is an elaboration and testing of the general theme of 
The Theory of Economic Development, is subtitled A Theoretical, Historical, 
and Statistical Analysis of the Capitalist Process. Paul Sweezy suggests (p. 121) 
that Schumpeter’s essay on social classes may be viewed as a basic work on the 
origins of capitalism and that Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy is a theory 
of the declining phase of capitalism. Thus the Schumpeterian system in its 
broadest reference is a study in the origins, development, and decline of the 
capitalistic form of economic society. : 

Schumpeter sought to avoid discussions of methodology on grounds that 
they were not fruitful, but the interdisciplinary nature of his approach to eco- 
nomics inevitably gives rise to many methodological issues. He believed that 
historical, theoretical, and statistical methods complement one another and that 
it is meaningless to debate the superiority of any one approach. In so far as 
he did express a preference for one or the other, Schumpeter seems to have 
leaned toward the historical approach. At the National Bureau Conference on 
Business Cycle Research he stated, a few weeks before his death, that only 
historical analysis can yield explanations as to why things happen; econometric 
models, no matter how much they may be improved, are incapable of pre- 
diction or of aiding in policy. “ .. . historical analysis of cyclical vicissitudes 
is . . . worth a ton of dynamic schemata.” The priority of history over theory 
and statistics in Schumpeter’s mature thought is even more clearly stated in a 
quotation from his History of Economic Analysis: “I wish to state right now 
that if, starting my work in economics afresh, I were told that I could study only 
one of the three, but could have my choice, it would be history that I would 
choose” (p. 21). Coming from a master of economic analysis, this should en- 
courage those who wish to approach the theory of economic development from 
the historical side. 

In an article on the historical implications of Schumpeter’s theory of economic 
development, A. P. Usher expresses the belief that the choicest fruits of Schum- 
peter’s creations have yet to be harvested. Referring to the historical section of 
Business Cycles and to the notion of innovation as a social process, Usher states, 
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“Nothing less is at stake than a massive revision of the interpretation of the 
economic history of Europe since the age of discovery” (p. 127). However, Usher 
believes Schumpeter’s “vision” will yield greater returns if developed on the 
basis of a new empiricism rather than in terms of the essentially idealistic phi- 
losophy he attributes to Schumpeter. 

The volume is filled with interesting insights into the life and work of 
Schumpeter: his concept of science in relation to ideology, the importance of 
inflation in relation to economic development, his theory of the elite and his 
concept of democracy, the relations of socialism to democracy, his dislike for 
socialism combined with his belief in its inevitability, his debt to the dynamics 
of Marx and the statics of Walras, his admiration of Keynes’s skill and his 
hostility to the Keynesian point of view, his opposition to antitrust policy and 
his defense of some aspects of monopoly, his devotion to mathematics without 
himself being a good mathematician, his precocity and the failure to take into 
his system later innovations in economic theory, his pacifistic leanings and a 
stepfather who was a general in the Austrian Army. The first essay is an intro- 
duction and summary of the type characteristic of volumes edited by Seymour 
Harris. The volume would be more useful if it included an Index and the 
Bibliography of Schumpeter’s writings published by Mrs. Schumpeter in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics for August 1950. 

Duptey Ditiarp, University of Maryland 


INDUSTRY 


Winchester: The Gun that Won the West. By Harold F. Williamson. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Combat Forces Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 494. $10.00. 


This book has been difficult to review, for two reasons. First, my wife will 
not let me take it off the living room coffee table into my study; second, she 
insists it would be sacrilege to make pencil marks on the pages. On both counts 
she is right. From the Technicolor cowboy armed with a Winchester on the 
dust cover, through the 390 pages of text, with 24-inch margins for illustrations 
and section headings, to the thirty pages of pictures of guns 1849-1950, this is 
a volume de luxe, “lovely to look at.” 

More than that, it is a grand piece of research and clear writing on rifle 
and ammunition design, production, marketing, and use from the early 1850's 
down to 1931, when the Winchester firm ceased to be independent and became 
a part of a larger concern now known as Olin Industries. The new owners 
provided Yale with funds, gave completely free access to the rich collection of 
records, and added a brief, modest epilogue on developments since 1931. I hope 
they feel satisfied that in the book, as in the firm, they got very good value 
for their money. 

Harold Williamson says that his “major objective” was “to reconstruct the 
circumstances under which policy decisions were made by the management.” 
After getting this praiseworthy utterance off his chest he remembered that minor 
objectives and a wide interpretation of “the circumstances” are essential to an 
adequate business history. So he has “given us the works”: technological prob- 
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lems and their solutions, changes in ownership, management, and _ policies, 
relations with labor, jobbers, retailers, customers, rivals, and governments, as 
well as such measurable things as assets, liabilities, net worth, number of workers, 
prices, output, and profits. Better still and quite rare, he has been able to range 
from birth to death, to tell the story of the fall as well as the rise of an enterprise. 

The rise has its combination of familiar and unusual features. Oliver Win- 
chester had been a builder, then a Baltimore dry goods and gents’ furnishings 
dealer. As the shirts he sold pulled at the neckband, thus making Baltimore 
summers even more unbearable than need be, he designed a pattern with a 
curved seam on the shoulders. This unsung—and unsnug—invention became 
popular, whereupon Winchester moved to New Haven, where he and a partner 
built up a shirt factory that by 1860 employed 1,500 hands. Meanwhile Con- 
necticut mechanics and gunmakers were getting warm in their hunt for a 
repeating breech-loading rifle comparable to Colt’s six-shooting revolver. But 
since neither the design of the breech nor the ammunition was yet satisfactory 
the experimenters were losing money, and in 1855 Smith and Wesson were obliged 
to sell out to a group which included clockmakers, bakers, grocers, shipowners, 
merchants, and the shirtmaker. Next year Winchester became president and 
spent the rest of his life gaining a foothold, then struggling for leadership 
in a market where “product performance” was vital to victory or even to survival. 

It was no easy task. In 1861 the firm was almost broke. The Civil War helped 
little, for army brass said the gun was too delicate and expensive. In fact, the 
only army orders prior to 1878 came from such minor buyers as Mexico, Argen- 
tina, and Turkey, and during the era of relative peace (1878-1914) there was 
no large military purchase of firearms. It was therefore the American West 
that made—and in part was made by—the Winchester and other repeating 
guns. The famous tale of how two men, thus armed, upset traditional Indian 
tactics in 1866 by being able to fire about fifteen rounds without stopping to 
reload after each shot is almost too good to be true, but the turning of the 
tables on Custer’s men, armed with Springfield single-shot weapons, by Indians 
who had got hold of repeaters was an authentic testimonial. Buffalo Bill, the 
Canadian Mounties, and Theodore Roosevelt made good advertising copy, and 
the gun gradually won favor as it was improved, though more quickly as a 
hunter’s choice than as a soldier’s standard equipment. That favor was reflected 
in the trebling of Winchester’s output of guns and ammunition between 1890 
and 1914 and in the ability to finance expansion of the family firm by ploughing 
a substantial fraction of the profits back into the business. 

It is strange irony that while the enterprise prospered in a peaceful world, 
war switched it on to the road to ruin. British, French, Russian, and American 
orders called for a rapid, ill-planned, costly expansion of plant, financed in part 
by loans from J. P. Morgan, then entirely by Kidder, Peabody, and Company 
of Boston, to the tune of $16,000,000. When the war ended, Winchester had too 
much equipment for its normal line of production; at least half the debt was 
still unpaid; the Boston investment bankers were in complete financial control; 
they in turn were hypnotized by Liggett, the drugstore chain-maker, into a 
policy of expansion, diversification, and salesmanship 4 la Rexall. 

The rest is sheer phantasmagoria. If you are softhearted, skip the text and 
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look at the pictures that show how the firm went into hardware production 
of every conceivable kind, from automobile tools to paintbrushes, skates, and 
washing machines; tried to bypass the jobbers and dig supply channels to re- 
tailers; and even set out to forge its own chain of hardware stores. Most of 
these ventures were more or less profitless, as were the stores and dealer-agencies. 
Every step further into diversification and exclusive merchandising led into 
deeper mire. By the time semisanity returned in 1929 it was too late. In early 
193I receivers were appointed, and by December the new owners were in 
charge, ready to concentrate on the old lines but retaining those few new ones 
—flashlights, batteries, and roller skates—which alone had shown profits during 
the drugged days. : 

As I read this detailed acute diagnosis of decline and fall, I wondered how 
many other firms, faced with the problems of dilated production facilities in 
1945, have traveled the Winchester road since then. 

Hersert Heaton, University of Minnesota 





Dynasty of Iron Founders: The Darbys and Coalbrookdale. By Arthur Raistrick. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. xvi, 
308. 305. $8.50. 


Aspects of the story of the famous English Coalbrookdale Works under the 
direction of the Quaker family of Darbys are well known, especially techno- 
logical contributions such as the smelting of iron with coke and the building 
of the world’s first cast-iron bridge across the River Severn. However, the per- 
sonalities and characters of those associated with the works, the organization 
and expansion of the enterprise (or more correctly enterprises), labor, financial 
phases, problems of marketing, and the social contributions of owners and 
managers have not been given proper attention by researchers and writers. In 
his Dynasty of Iron Founders, Arthur Raistrick, a member of the Society of 
Friends, a historian of the Quakers in science and industry, and a mining en- 
gineer, has presented an account of the establishment and growth of the Coal- 
brookdale Works, including the technological contributions. 

Mr. Raistrick’s avowed objective is to treat 250 years of progress (1699-1949) 
of the ironworks. Yet his account, which begins with the establishment of the 
ironworks at Bristol by the first Abraham Darby, practically ends with a dis- 
cussion of the display of the Coalbrookdale Company at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. He is chiefly concerned with the five generations of the Darby and 
allied families, for after the mid-nineteenth century a salaried staff, rather than 
members of the family, directed and managed the affairs of the company. It 
was not until 1922 that the descendants of the Darbys withdrew entirely from 
the company, and in more recent years Coalbrookdale became a constituent 
member of the Allied Ironfounders Limited. But only a few pages of the book 
are devoted to Coalbrookdale during the past 100 years. 

One of the chief contributions of this volume is the portrayal of many of 
the Darbys and of members of the families who were associated with them in 
the capacity of partners, managers, or superintendents. Among these were the 
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Reynolds, Ford, Rathbone, Dearman, and Dickinson families, all related by 
marriage and by the common faith of the Society of Friends. Quaker integrity, 
simplicity of character, and independence of mind, which resulted in fairness 
in dealing with each other and with their workmen, leads Mr. Raistrick to the 
conclusion that “where no divisions were erected between the affairs of the 
spirit and the ordinary avocations of daily work, there was little danger of 
decisions being made on a basis of short term expediency or on the grounds 
solely of personal gain” (p. 273). 

The arrangement of the book is generally chronological, although a few 
chapters treat topically furnaces and foundries, steam engines, railways and canals, 
and iron bridges. As a result of the plan of organization the chapters that cover 
the life span of successive managers are heavily factual and include a variety 
of topics which suffer from a lack of interpretation. The economic historian 
would prefer that marketing, for example, be presented as a larger topic over 
a longer period of time—even from the time when the ironmasters made sales 
of cast-iron pots and pans in country markets and fairs to the period of the 
development of more efficient methods. It is difficult, also, for the reader to 
trace financial developments of the company for any length of time, for there 
is little continuity in the discussion of finances. Likewise, the various aspects 
of labor are not easy to follow, since they are mentioned in many scattered places 
and wages are quoted for different periods without an attempt to explain or 
evaluate them. Of course, it is true, as Mr. Raistrick points out, that the manu- 
script sources, though numerous, are not always continuous and few exist for 
the nineteenth century, but problems of source material confront every historian. 

Several errors of a minor nature appear in the book. Hannah Rose—daughter 
of John Thomas, workman and friend of the first Abraham Darby—whose 
account of the Darby family has been quoted by several writers, was born in 1718, 
not 1818 (p. 17). Rhys Jenkins, who published many articles and monographs 
on the English iron industry, is referred to correctly as Rhys Jenkins (p. 100 
footnote), but also as Rhys Jenkyns (p. 134), and R. Jenkyns (p. 1342.) 
Henry Cort received patents for the puddling and rolling processes in 1783 and 
1784, not in 1785 (p. 225). Such slips are not numerous. 

Dynasty of Iron Founders is a contribution to the literature of the iron and 
steel industry. It gives new glimpses into the Coalbrookdale Works and presents 
the characters and achievements of those who founded and carried on the 
establishment. Fewer quotations from account books and other sources and more 
integration, explanation, and interpretation would have improved it. The format 
of the volume is very good, and the illustrations, several of them in color, add 
to its value. 

Artuur C. Binine, University of Pennsylvania 


La draperie médiévale en Flandre et en Artois, technique et terminologie (avec 
des compléments par M. Dubois et une introduction par H. van Werveke). 
By G. De Poerck. [Werken uitgegeven door de Faculteit van de Wijsbegeerte 
en Letteren, Rijksuniversiteit te Gent, Nos. r10-112.] Bruges: De Tempel, 


1951. 3 vols.; pp. 342; Xili, 254; 194. 
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Recueil de documents relatifs 4 histoire de l'industrie drapiére en Flandre; 
deuxiéeme partie: le Sud-Ouest de la Flandre depuis l'époque bourguignonne. 
Edited by Henri-E. de Sagher. [Publication de la Commission Royale d’Histoire 
de l’Académie royale de Belgique.] Brussels: Palais des Académies, 1951. 
Vol. I, pp. xxvii, 653. 


Economic historians should be very grateful to a Belgian professor of Romance 
philology who has produced the most detailed study of the technique of medieval 
cloth production available in any language (Vol. I), together with Glossaries 
of medieval French and Flemish terms relating to this industry (Vols. II and 
III). Some short glossaries were already available in the rear of collections of 
sources and in studies of the industry in individual towns, but these volumes 
are the first long, detailed Glossaries in either of the two languages. They are 
not complete—no glossary is ever that—but scholars will probably find few 
omissions. 

The Glossaries are based on texts prior to 1400, with the addition of a few 
fifteenth-century examples mainly from Bruges and Ghent. Each definition of 
a term is followed by one or more quotations, the first usually being the earliest 
date at which the term is found in use. Examples from different towns are 
chosen partly to show the geographical extension of the term. 

In the French Glossary the definitions or explanations are in French; in the 
Flemish Glossary the definitions are likewise in French, thus making the latter 
Glossary more useful to the vast majority of scholars, who do not know Flemish. 
After some French words, a cross-reference to the Flemish Glossary is given 
and vice-versa. This is a useful feature, not only for the linguist, but also for 
the historian. 

At the rear of the French Glossary is a complementary list of terms furnished 
by Michel Dubois of Paris, whom Mr. De Poerck learned had likewise been 
studying the vocabulary of the medieval cloth industry in northern France. Mr. 
Dubois had worked in places not visited by the Flemish scholar and in archives 
destroyed during the recent war. In some instances, the complementary list con- 
tains additional text citations of terms already found in the main part of the 
Glossary; in other cases, a term is given for the first time. 

When Mr. De Poerck began his study of the language of the woolen industry, 
he soon realized that he would have to understand fully every step in the 
production of cloth. There were between twenty-five and thirty different steps 
in the Flemish industry as there were later on in the Florentine cloth industry. 
He turned to many persons for assistance in the difficult task of mastering the 
elaborate technique of a medieval industry—among them, his colleague, Henri 
de Sagher, and the French authority on the cloth industry, Georges Espinas. 
Scientists and technicians gave him invaluable aid. 

As a result, in the first volume, La Technique, Mr. De Poerck gives us a 
clear, detailed, and accurate description of all the steps in the manufacture of 
woolen cloth, of the tools used and the dyestuffs, of the kinds of cloth and 
where they were produced in Flanders and Artois. This will henceforth be a 
basic reference work for those dealing with the medieval cloth industry or the 
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cloth trade, since Flanders and Artois were the centers for the production of 
fine cloth throughout the Middle Ages. 

The value of this volume is heightened by the presence of a twenty-page his- 
torical Introduction written by the distinguished economic historian, Hans van 
Werveke, a colleague of Mr. De Poerck at the University of Ghent. This is a 
masterly summary of the story of the cloth industry in western and southern 
Europe until the Industrial Revolution, based on the latest research and followed 
by four pages of Bibliography. The most essential books and articles are listed 
with comments. Until one reads the essay it is hard to believe that so compre- 
hensive a survey can be given in such brief form. It merits separate publication 
so that it may be more easily available. 

Another interesting feature is an Appendix containing a list of representations 
of textile workers and their tools in drawings, stained glass, and sculpture. 
A Bibliography contains the works Mr. De Poerck found most useful for his 
study of the cloth industry. 

The Recueil de documents is the first of four volumes—three of documents and 
one of Indexes—which are called “the Second Part of the Collection of Docu- 
ments for the woolen cloth industry in Flanders,” because they will form a 
sequel to the four volumes edited by Georges Espinas and Henri Pirenne, which 
included documents only to the year 1384, the date of the beginning of Bur- 
gundian rule in Flanders. 

A student of Pirenne’s at the University of Ghent and later a professor there, 
Henri-E. de Sagher devoted his life to the Flemish cloth industry. After collect- 
ing the sources for the period from the end of the fourteenth century to the 
seventeenth, De Sagher planned to write a detailed study of the Flemish woolen 
industry, but his early death prevented this. 

The sources that he collected are now being published by his son, by the 
archivist Carlos Wyffels, and by Mr. van Werveke, who has written the Preface. 
When all three volumes of documents are printed, they will constitute a collec- 
tion of the fundamental sources for a study of the rural cloth industry, not in 
all of Flanders, but in the southeastern part of the old county—the region around 
Ypres, which included small towns and villages, such as Armentiéres, Bailleul, 
Bergues-Saint-Winoc, Comines, Dixmude, Hondschoote, Menin, and Wervicq, 
most of which are now in French Flanders. Mr. de Sagher limited his collection 
to this region because it was only here that the rural “drapery” reached full 
development and that its products—which can be compared in quantity in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with those produced by the urban cloth 
industry of the two preceding centuries—were important in international trade. 

Some of these small centers, like Dixmude, Poperinge, and Wervicq, already 
in the thirteenth century were producing small amounts of cloth for export to 
southern countries. By the fifteenth century they were producing lighter weight 
and less expensive cloths for Hanseatic markets. In others, cloth production began 
in the fourteenth (Hondschoote) or as late as the fifteenth (Armentiéres) and 
reached its height in the sixteenth century. 

The first group of documents published in this volume (pp. 1-98) is labeled 
“General Documents,” and these relate to the struggle of the city of Ypres to 
destroy the cloth industry in the surrounding small towns and villages. The 
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texts, some in French and others in Flemish, begin with a privilege of Duke 
Philip the Good of Flanders, dated 1428, granting Ypres and a few other towns 
the right to continue cloth production and forbidding production in numerous 
villages. Lists of fines paid in the next years show that weaving did not cease 
in the villages. In the 1480’s repetition of the order to cease production, orders 
for the seizure of cloth, looms, and fulling vats, more fines, etc., all show that 
it was almost impossible to kill the industry in new centers. Yet as late as 1545 
Charles V renewed the privilege for Ypres. 

After this first section, the sources are grouped under places in alphabetical 
order. Volume I contains those for Armentiéres through Caéstre. The history of 
the cloth industry in each place precedes the documents. Most of the sources 
published deal with two small towns, Armentiéres (pp. 99-496) and Bergues- 
Saint-Winoc (pp. 513-638). 

Industrial ordinances, which furnish information about the technique and the 
organization of the industry, and protests against some of the regulations are 
followed by documents illustrating the relations with neighboring centers of 
production. Ypres was not the only town that was jealous of its neighbors. 
Bergues-Saint-Winoc and Hondschoote were rivals in the production of says. 
Armentiéres accused numerous persons in nearby villages of counterfeiting her 
seal and imitating her ultrafines (outrefins). Statistical documents give informa- 
tion about the number of looms, the number of cloths produced, the kinds, and 
the prices. For Armentiéres there is an interesting section dealing with the hall 
in Antwerp the small town rented from 1534 to 1580 for the display and sale 
of its cloth. The documents include detailed expense accounts of the officials 
of the cloth hall. 

An idea of the usefulness of the material in Volume I can best be obtained by 
examining the excellent monograph of E. Coornaert on the cloth industry of 
Bergues-Saint-Winoc, which is based chiefly on the documents printed here. (E. Coor- 
naert, Une industrie urbaine du XIVe au XVIe siécle. L’industrie de la laine a 
Bergues-Saint-Winoc [Paris, 1930]. Pp. 112.) Because he knew that Mr. de Sager 
was to publish them, Mr. Coornaert did not give any documents in his book. 

A similar study could now be written on Armentiéres. Coornaert does refer 
to a few of the Armentiéres documents in his work on Hondschoote, which is 
partly based on material to be published in another volume of the Recueil. (Idem, 
Un centre industriel d’autrefois. La draperie-sayetterie d’Hondschoote, XIVe- 
XVIIlIe siécles [Paris, 1930]. Pp. 520.) 

The large format, heavy paper, clear type, and wide margins make the volume 
an attractive one in all respects but weight and size. 

One suggestion to the editors: because these documents contain many tech- 
nical terms, names of cloth, etc., that are not found in the medieval sources 
and therefore do not appear in the French or Flemish Glossaries of De Poerck, 
it would be useful to have a glossary of such words in the volume that is to 
contain the Indexes. Perhaps the editors are planning to do so. 

These publications of De Poerck and De Sagher maintain the reputation for 
pioneering work and the high level of scholarship justly attributed to the faculty 
of the University of Ghent in historical and allied subjects for over half a century. 

Fiorence Enter vE Roover, Florence, Italy 
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20 Giants of American Business: Biographical Sketches in Economic History. 
By Walter Wilson Jennings. New York: Exposition Press, Inc., 1953. Pp. 480. 
$5.00. 


The subtitle of this popularly written volume is somewhat misleading. There 
is little effort to relate these sketches of business careers to economic theory 
or to patterns of economic development. The brief biographies, assembled from 
well-known secondary accounts, are tolerably accurate, however, and provide 
a handy reference volume that may stimulate some thinking about the roles 
of American entrepreneurs. 

Tuomas C. Cocuran, University of Pennsylvania 


GENERAL ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Histoire économique et sociale de la Russie du moyen age au XXe Siécle. By 
Bertrand Gille. Paris: Payot, 1949. 236 pp. Fr. 480. 


This brief survey of Russian economic history is based entirely on secondary 
sources. It contains quite a few minor inaccuracies and some outright errors. 
Nevertheless, on the whole, it is a very useful contribution. The author has 
devoted a good deal of thought to what he calls the “unique aspects” (Jes 
caractéres originaux) of Russia’s economic development, and, despite certain 
exaggerations and simplifications, he has succeeded both in discerning the 
principal peculiar traits of that development and in weaving around them a 
significant factual narrative. The author faced a difficult problem of organization 
and presentation, and he solved it astonishingly well. 

Mr. Gille places much emphasis on the low density of population and regards 
this factor as the main barrrier to peasant enserfment during the earlier phases 
of Russian history. This is a very defensible view. Unfortunately, the author 
pushes it much too far in his extreme and categoric conclusion that “medieval 
Russia was a free economy” (p. 25). On the other hand, in his discussion of 
the origins of serfdom he allocates more weight to the economic factor (peasant 
indebtedness) as against the political factor (governmental policies of creating 
beneficia) than is consistent with his basic emphasis on the low density of 
population. To reconcile the two views, he would have had either to claim 
significant changes in density or else to stress changes in capital equipment 
available to the peasants, as does for instance Peter Struve in his important 
Social and Economic History of Russia which has just appeared posthumously. 
(Sotsial’naya i ekonomicheskaya istoriya Rossii [Paris, 1952], cf., e.g., p. 67.) 

The chapters on the origins of capitalism and mercantilism make very good 
reading. The writer’s insistence that Russian policies of industrialization did not 
begin with Peter the Great is certainly justified. He is much impressed by the 
“curious phenomenon” which is “perhaps unique in the whole history of the 
world”; namely, that “capitalism appeared in industry and commerce at a 
time when the agrarian economy was evolving toward feudalism” (p. 79). The 
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uniqueness of the phenomenon is highly debatable, particularly in view of 
oriental economic history, but its importance for comprehending the nature of 
Russian economic development is indubitable. 

It is perhaps regrettable that Mr. Gille felt impelled to spend some time dis- 
cussing the question of whether “capitalism” did or did not exist in seventeenth- 
century Russia. His answer is in the affirmative if capitalism means accumulation 
of considerable wealth and its concentration in a few hands but in the negative 
if capitalism means the existence of private industrial enterprise detached from 
agriculture and based on a developed financial organization (pp. 76-77). All 
this is in part purely verbal and in part rather dubious. The point concerning 
accumulation of capital is considerably weakened by the author himself by his 
much justified stress on the role of the state and foreign enterprise in providing 
capital for the country’s economic development. 

The discussion of developments during the eighteenth century after the death 
of Peter I is perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book. The designation of 
the era as the “Birth of Liberalism” is misleading, since the chief justification 
for such a designation is negative and lies in the decline of governmental promo- 
tion of economic development. This is the period during which the perpetuation 
of serfdom through the surrender of peasant serfs into virtually unrestrained 
ownership of the gentry occurred, and it requires a considerable strain on the 
concept of liberalism to associate it with such a far-reaching absence of freedom 
in occupational choice. In addition, the author does not stress at all the economic 
stagnation that followed Peter I’s departure, and he, obviously, tends to exaggerate 
the speed of economic development in the second half of the century. He seems 
also to overestimate greatly the ascendance upon Catherine II of the views of 
contemporaneous French économistes, and his statement that the “influence of 
physiocratic ideas which assigned to agriculture a place of central importance 
prepared the upsurge of [Russian] grain exports” (p. 129) is really quite 
unfounded. 

In characterizing the first half of the nineteenth century, the author says that 
the industrial transformation in the West oriented Russia toward development 
of agriculture and caused her to neglect industry. The point would have been 
more convincing if the great rise in agricultural exports had not begun in the 
late forties and the early fifties of the nineteenth century (that is, at best, at the 
very close of the period under review) and if the period of rapid industrialization 
had not been initiated in Russia in the very wake of that increase in exports. 
The rise in population (p. 162) hardly can be sufficient to explain the differ- 
ence between the two halves of the century. Throughout, the author’s treatment 
of the period 1800-1850 suffers from inadequate appreciation of the retarding 
effects of serfdom upon industrial development. Partly for this reason, he arrives 
at the unexpected and unguarded conclusion that during the first half of the 
century “Russia did all she could to further industrial development” (p. 159). 
The opposite statement would have been much nearer the truth. 

The chapter “Liberalism and Its Crises” deals with the period 1860-1914 
stretching from the emancipation of the peasantry to the outbreak of the First 
World War. It contains a succinct description of the emancipation procedure 
and presents within its scope of fifty-odd pages plenty of material on the en- 
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suing industrialization, including railroad building, problems of labor supply 
to industry, output data, and banking and financial developments. Considering 
the role played by the state during the nineties, and particularly the high pro- 
tective tariff of 1891 and the flow of extensive budgetary assistance to industry, 
the whole period cannot be described as one of liberalism except with a good 
many qualifications. The author’s failure to make these qualifications and to 
place sufficient emphasis on the role of governmental policies in the process of 
industrialization is regrettable, as it results in a somewhat distorted picture of 
a most important period of economic evolution before 1917. The last chapter 
is devoted to the impact of the war upon the Russian economy and brings the 
story to the revolutionary year 1917. 

In conclusion, some of the more important errors, inaccuracies, and incon- 
sistencies may be briefly noted. 

On page 25, we are told that the Mongols arrested the political and economic 
disintegration of the country. On p. 29, it is said that such disintegration was 
carefully maintained by the invaders. Mr. Gille should have made up his mind 
on the matter. The truth probably is that the rise of the Duchy of Moscow would 
have been quite unlikely without the constant support and protection of the 
Moscow princes by the Mongolian overlords. 

A little more care might have been employed in assuring consistency in the 
use of proper names and technical terms. Thus, the reader finds the name of 
the Moscow prince Ivan Kalita (meaning Ivan the Purse) once correctly spelled 
on page 31; on the same page he also is described as Ivan l’Escarcelle which is 
the correct French translation of Kalita, but the reader has no way of knowing 
that the two Ivans are one and the same person; finally on p. 35 the name is 
misspelled as Ivan Kalitz. 

With reference to the important work of Y. Krizhanich, the Croatian emigré 
and first literary representative of Russian mercantilism, the reader is told on 
page 45 that Krizhanich approved monopolies and advocated commercial and in- 
dustrial freedom; on page 70, the reader is apprised that “from 1650 on, under 
the influence of the economic ideas of Krizhanich state monopolies were insti- 
tuted for the principal items of exports.” The reader may well feel confused 
by the two statements and should have been told that while Krizhanich objected 
to monopolistic privileges to private trade or to domestic state trading he was 
strongly in favor of a permanent government import and export monopoly. 
(Cf. Russkoye gosudarstvo v polovine XVII veka—The Russian State in the 
Middle of the 17th Century [Moscow, 1859], pp. 9, 11, and 23.) Possibly, the 
fact that Mr. Gille confined his research to sonnliuey sources is responsible 
for the confusion. In addition, there is no direct evidence for Krizhanich’s having 
influenced Russian economic policy at any time, but least of all “from 1650 on.” 
Except for a very short trip in 1647, Krizhanich did not arrive in Moscow until 
late in 1659, was sent into Siberian exile (presumably on account of his Catholi- 
cism) early in 1661, and did not begin formulating his economic ideas until 1663, 
and there is no indication of any influence beyond the fact that some of his 
Siberian writings were, from 1775 on, included in the library of the Czars, and 
perhaps in that of Prince W. W. Golitsin. (Cf. S. A. Belokurov, Yuri Krizhanich 
v Rossii, pp. 22, 208.) 
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There is a certain nonchalance in the book with regard to statistical data, 
none of which, incidentally, is covered by a source reference. On page 49, for 
example, Fletcher’s famous estimate of Russian budgetary revenues is cited 
without giving the reader any intimation of the grave uncertainties and duplica- 
tions that are attached to that estimate (cf. S. M. Seredonin, Sochineniye Dzhil’sa 
Fletchera, The Work of Giles Fletcher [St. Petersburg, 1897], pp. 307 et seq.). 
Incidentally, Fletcher’s estimate does not, as Mr. Gille believes, refer to the 
middle of the sixteenth century but to the late eighties. Fletcher was in Moscow 
in 1688 or 1689, which was not, as Mr. Gille believes, during the reign of Ivan 
the Terrible but during that of his son Fedor. In addition, to reproduce, as 
does Mr. Gille, Fletcher’s most dubious, if not inane, comparison of the taxation 
burden in Russia with that of contemporaneous England and to do it without 
any reservations is unfortunate. 

There are also some outright errors. To say that in 1879 two thirds of the 
industrial workers were occupied in enterprises employing more than 1,000 
workers is, of course, plain nonsense and also is at variance with data given 
by the author himself on the very next page (pp. 197-98). The tabulation of 
changes in industrial output (p. 202) shows a number of inaccuracies, and some 
figures in it refer to years other than those indicated. It is certainly quite un- 
justified to say that the bulk of State Bank deposits and balances on current 
account around the turn of the century represented moneys of industrial and 
commercial enterprises (p. 182); by far the larger part of those accounts was 
held by the Russian Treasury. It is very misleading to treat values at current 
prices as denoting changes in “real” terms. Mr. Gille does that with regard 
both to foreign trade data and national income data. As a result, he claims on 
page 213 an increase in Russian national income between 1900-1913 of 79.4 per 
cent. This figure at current prices presumably comes from S. N. Prokopovich’s 
study (no reference given); if this is true, it would have been just as easy to 
copy from the same page in that source the data on changes in income in 
terms of the 1900 prices which show an increase of only 39.4 per cent (cf. S. N. 
Prokopovich, Opyt ischisleniya narodnogo dokhoda—An Attempt at Computing 
National Income [Moscow 1918], p. 67). 

There are also factual errors and omissions, some of which are not without 
importance. Thus, the statement on page 191 that no limitation of working hours 
for adult workers in industry occurred before 1914 (p. 191) is incorrect in 
view of Witte’s Act of June 2, 1897, which generally limited the number of 
working hours per day to eleven and a half. 

There are, finally, some curiosities in the interpretation of basic economic 
concepts. Thus, Mr. Gille states on page 168 that while Russia succeeded toward 
the end of the nineteenth century in having a “favorable,” that is, active, balance 
of trade, she did not succeed at the same time in having an active balance with 
regard to gold. This, of course, is quite confused. What presumably is suggested, 
but not said at all, is that Russia’s balance of payments on current account showed 


a deficit. 
ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON, Harvard University 
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The American Way: The Economic Basis of Our Civilization. By Shepard B. 
Clough. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953. Pp. viii, 246. $4.00. 


Some years ago E. E. Cummings in a poem satirizing the American orator 

who lets the eagle scream penned the beguiling lines: 

in every language even deafanddumb 

thy sons acclaim your glorious name by gorry 

by jingo by gee by gosh by gum. 
The equally jubilant acclamation of America’s economic order and its “civilizing 
potential,” here under scrutiny, Mr. Clough delivered abroad in French, German, 
and Italian. I must, of course, hasten to absolve him of speaking “deafanddumb.” 
And the book he has written is far too solid and too useful to be satirized. 

The novelty of The American Way is its compactness. Here, compressed in 
about two hundred small pages, is a history of American economic development 
since the Civil War. For this period and on this scale the treatment is the best 
we have. Nonetheless, these limitations of space impose an inescapable and not 
always happy form upon the author. On the one hand he must strike off 
generalizations; on the other, provide illustrative material that is largely statistical 
or catalogue-like in character. In the circumstances the color and feel of a situa- 
tion is apt to escape. The narrative is two-dimensional rather than in-the-round. 

Since these are lectures delivered to audiences whose special interests Mr. 
Clough was sensitive enough to apprehend and appreciate, the treatment is 
devoted in considerable measure to destroying the conventional notions Euro- 
peans hold of America and to answering the charges, we are told, they make 
against us. Mr. Clough emphasizes, therefore, the participation of all classes in 
our economic well-being and the fact that national wealth is a prerequisite to 
that scientific and artistic achievement the author believes is already emerging 
in the United States. 

Though Mr. Clough does not conceal the shortcomings and defects of the 
American way, the book is far from being history as social criticism. The 
narrative is sunny, the tone confident. Occasionally a note of reproof creeps in 
for lesser breeds without the law: “Although the desire to contain Russia was 
very strong, Americans fretted at having to work so hard to help the easier 
going European ... .” Since the writer is not an accredited career diplomat 
he does not have to lie bravely for his country. Instead, he has discharged with 
admirable faithfulness the obligation of a Fulbright scholar not to sell America 
short. 

Epwarp C. Kirkianp, Bowdoin College 


Economic History of Europe. By Shepard B. Clough and Charles Woolsey Cole. 
3d ed.; Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1952. Pp. xx, 917. $5.75. 


Shepard Clough and Charles Cole have produced a textbook which is interest- 
ing, readable, and well organized—one which is useful in undergraduate courses 
on European economic history. It has all the serviceable textbook equipment 
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such as a good Table of Contents and Index, many illustrations and maps, sug- 
gested readings after each chapter, and a good many tables and other statistical 
data. Mr. Cole wrote the first part of the book to 1776 and Mr. Clough the 
remainder. In this third edition they have added some suggested readings, made 
changes in two chapters on the interwar period, rewritten the chapter on the 
Second World War, and added a chapter (“The Tasks of Reconstruction”) 
on the postwar years. 

The book may be too well organized, in that everything falls into place 
too neatly and problems of interpretation are not emphasized. It is written in 
an easy, eclectic, narrative fashion so that the facts seem to speak for themselves 
without need of much interpreting and underscoring of problems. Like most 
other economic history texts today, this book fails to give much attention to 
methods of historical analysis and to particular hypotheses and problems of 
economic development. It needs a larger, more adequate introductory section 
explaining the approaches, major concepts, and guiding questions to be used. 
It also needs something more than a perfunctory concluding section (“A Glance 
in Retrospect,” four pages) in which basic changes, issues, and prospects are 
summarized and their significance analyzed. If the study of economic history 
is to challenge the student and contribute to his understanding of economic and 
social analysis and policy, economic history can hardly be treated as a seemingly 
neutral, self-sufficient discipline free of challenging conceptual, factual, and 
normative problems. 

The book emphasizes the economic development of western European coun- 
tries and particularly the recent periods of their development. European economic 
history prior to 600 a.p. is not touched, and Part I on the medieval era (600- 
1500) is handled in about go pages. Part II covers “early modern times” (1500- 
1776) in about 270 pages, with emphasis on the expansion of Europe, growth 
of capitalism, and mercantilism. These three developments are somewhat awk- 
wardly handled and their continuity blurred by breaking this period into two 
phases at the date 1640. The expansion of capitalism is described in terms of 
the growth of capitalist techniques, the capitalist spirit, and capital accumula- 
tion. A relatively large amount of space is given to French mercantilism. 

The third and final part on modern times since 1776 occupies over 500 pages 
and is divided into three phases: 1776-1850, 1850-1914, and since 1914. Each 
phase is discussed with reference to industrial production, agriculture, commerce, 
business organization and finance, and finally “economic development and its 
relationship to society, politics, and thought.” These five basic categories (which 
seem to reduce to four: production, distribution, general economic organization, 
and a residual or catchall category) are employed to describe the periods 
1776-1850 and 1850-1914, but their use in describing the periods before 1776 
and since 1914 seems less appropriate or convenient. Perhaps these abstract 
theoretical categories are less useful in analyzing the origin and recent modi- 
fications of Western capitalism than in describing capitalism in its general 
nineteenth-century form. Periods of great institutional change cannot be 
adequately analyzed by taking one segment or process of the economy at a 


time, and the residual category is forced to bear the main burden of such 
analysis. 
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As the above discussion suggests, economic historians—and particularly general 
textbook writers—should give careful attention to their conceptual framework. 
There is particular danger in carrying over into historical analysis concepts 
which have their origin and meaning in nonhistorical theoretical systems. Such 
terms as “capitalism,” “capital,” “the money economy,” “controlled economies,” 
and the “stages” of capitalism are defined somewhat loosely in this book without 
much concern for conceptual and empirical difficulties. The authors attempt to 
analyze the growth of what they call “the institution of capitalism” in terms 
of the growth of capitalist techniques, capitalist spirit (or profit motive), and 
accumulation of capital. Use of the concept capitalist techniques jumbles together 
study of the development of such business techniques as accounting and credit 
instruments and such basic capitalistic institutions as private property and 
the profit motive itself. As a result, the growth of free-bargaining institutions 
is not thrown into bold relief and the analysis of institutional change is blurred. 

Capital is defined as money funds and capital accumulation as the piling up 
of funds. However useful such definitions may be in short-run monetary theory, 
they do not seem appropriate for the historical analysis of the role of economic 
institutions in channeling the use of productive resources. Attention is drawn 
toward “monetary” processes and away from “real” processes of economic de- 
velopment, and saving and investment are not properly treated as interrelated 
aspects of resource utilization. Analysis of the financing of both industrial ex- 
pansion and government suffers from these conceptual difficulties. It is even 
stated that the British public debt “was a device by which a generation could 
pass on the cost of its wars to its descendants” (p. 288). 

Mr. Clough and Mr. Cole use the conventional “stages” of capitalist develop- 
ment in a somewhat sweeping and uncritical manner. In general, the period 
1500-1776 is characterized as commercial capitalism, 1776-1850 as industrial 
capitalism, 1850-1914 or beyond as finance capitalism, and post-1914 as national 
capitalism. There is almost no consideration of the conceptual problems in- 
volved or of the empirical problems of dating and qualifying these stages as 
they apply to individual countries and industrial sectors. Use of these stages 
produces a neat, symmetrical treatment whose simplicity may be misleading. 
There is some confusion as to just when finance capitalism became national 
capitalism. This last stage is discussed in terms of the rise of politically con- 
trolled national economies which are handled as if they were quite homogeneous. 
Inadequate attention is given to national differences in the causes, structures, 
and ideologies of these controlled economies. The Second World War is depicted 
as a “total war”—as if such a thing were conceivable even in principle. 

The authors have much better data and common sense than theoretical con- 
cepts, but their conceptual structure often makes it difficult for them to interpret 
their material properly. Their conceptual scheme and narrative manner of 
exposition make it difficult for them to highlight basic institutional changes 
and to analyze the effects of technological advance. Their theory of causation 
is thus anything but technological determinism. Yet their conceptual categories 
and expository methods seem to drive them to some kind of economic deter- 
minism, perhaps by accident. Too many points cannot be expressed properly 
under the individual categories of production, distribution, and business and 
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financial organization, and these otherwise crowded-out observations flow over 
into the residual category of “economic development and its relationship to 
society, politics, and thought.” The authors intend to be eclectic, to include 
many causes of economic change, to allow economic and noneconomic factors 
to interact upon each other causally, and thus to develop a general synthesis 
of socioeconomic causation. In their crucial overflow category, however, they 
tend to place economic development in a causal role and to discuss the way 
it affects social classes, politics, and political and economic doctrine. Economic 
factors are thus visualized as determining the class structure, the role of govern- 
ment, economic theory, and other cultural phenomena. These latter factors 
are not discussed in terms of their causal relation to economic development. 
The authors prefer to work with a simple, three-way division of social 
and economic classes (earlier the clergy and nobility, ourgeoisie, and peasants 
and proletarians; later the capitalists, lower bourgeoisie, and proletarians) and 
then to visualize political thought and action and economic thought and policy 
as essentially a “reflection” of economic classes, and in turn of economic develop- 
ment. They make minor allowances, however, for the place of vestigial medieval 
classes, nationalism, religious feeling, the modern peasant problem, and the 
growth of an abstract, neutral body of economic theory. Nevertheless, the net 
result of their conceptual framework and narrative method does appear to be 
an economic determinism that produces too simple, sweeping generalizations, 
discourages critical theoretical and empirical interpretation, and causes too little 
analysis of such important matters as technological advance, the problem of 
inadequate domestic purchasing power, and the causes and character of insti- 
tutional change. But this criticism of such a thoughtful, useful, well-written 
textbook is perhaps tantamount to a general criticism of current textbook writing 
in economic history. 
Forest G. Hitt, University of California, Berkeley 


Prelude to History: A Study of Human Origins and Paleolithic Savagery. By 
Adrian Coates. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xvii, 289. $4.75. 


Prehistoric Europe: The Economic Basis. By J. G. D. Clark. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xvii, 349. $12.00. 


It is always fascinating to read books that summarize recent advances in 
those areas of human knowledge in which important discoveries are coming 
rapidly. Prehistory is one of those fields. Any books that summarize and inter- 
pret the large number of research studies being published are gladly welcomed. 
Both of these books are designed as broad summaries, the first of paleolithic 
(old stone age) times and the second of neolithic (new stone age) times and 
the early metal ages. 

Adrian Coates tries to give the reader a broad survey of the paleolithic age, 
when hunting, fishing, and food gathering were the economic foundations of 
a savage society whose major tools were of stone. In doing so he covers geological 
changes and the development of Homo sapiens from earlier hominid forms as 
well as the various cultural traditions in Europe as outlined by archaeological 
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discoveries. He also includes chapters on primitive mind and society that are 
largely speculations of his own derived by analogy from studies of modern 
primitive peoples and modern psychology—these are the weakest parts of the 
book. Even where Coates summarizes scholarly studies he does not do a good 
job, however. His descriptions are not simple enough for one not already 
acquainted with the subject, nor do they add anything to what other books 
have presented. Coates does not co-ordinate his discussion of the succession of 
glacial and interglacial periods with his discussions of human evolution and 
social change, yet it is precisely in that type of presentation that the major 
contribution of a summary work should lie. Although the book is an adequate 
general account of the subject, the best histories of paleolithic times remain 
L. S. B. Leakey’s Adam’s Ancestors (now almost twenty years old) and the 
revised edition of M. C. Burkett’s Old Stone Age (1949). 

Grahame Clark’s book, on the other hand, is an extraordinarily lucid account 
of economic life in Europe from late paleolithic times to the early iron age 
that at the same time makes important contributions to our knowledge. It is 
a work that fills an important gap in our shelf of books on prehistory and 
will undoubtedly remain the standard work on its subject for decades. 

Clark makes an important contribution to prehistory on two levels, the 
factual and the interpretive. On the factual level he presents the development 
of human society in Europe from late paleolithic hunting-fishing-gathering to 
neolithic migratory agriculture of the brandwirtschaft type and to settled agri- 
culture with the sard and the plow in the bronze and early iron ages. The wealth 
of detailed information given is coupled with clarity and conciseness of presenta- 
tion. Of particular importance is Clark’s use of a wealth of material that has 
been heretofore available only in Scandinavian and German archeological journals. 

It is his use of the ecological interpretation of history, however, that is Clark’s 
most important contribution to an understanding of prehistory. The forces that 
influence the culture of a people or of a period of time are primarily two, he 
argues: the biome, or complex of plants, animals, and men, and the habitat, 
or soil and climate. Together with the material culture, the biome and habitat 
make up an “eco-system,” and Clark looks upon cultural change as a response 
to changes in the biome and habitat. The main factors involved in the economic 
changes described in the book were “alternations in the natural environment,” 
such as changes in climate and in land and sea areas and the spread of forests 
over Europe; “changes in the needs and requirements of human societies,” such 
as population pressures and contact with the urban cultures of the eastern Medi- 
terranean area; and, finally, “changes in external environment brought about 
directly or indirectly by human activities,” such as deforestation (pp. 7-9). This 
theme of the response of culture to environmental changes and the effect of 
human culture on the environment is developed throughout the book. 

One major criticism of Clark’s ecological interpretation may be made. He 
uses the term “culture” primarily to mean the material aspects of culture and 
especially technology and types of production. He does not discuss social insti- 
tutions as a part of culture—and for this he cannot be criticized, because social 
institutions such as family, religion, and tribal structure leave few, if any, 
archaeological remains. Clark may be justified in his belief that material culture 
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is largely determined by environmental factors: that is the same viewpoint we 
find in studies of contemporary primitive peoples such as C. Daryll Forde’s 
Habitat, Economy and Society. But Margaret Mead’s Cooperation and Competi- 
tion Among Primitive Peoples has indicated that major cultural patterns and 
institutions are not determined by techniques of production, or climate, or other 
major environmental factors. Clark’s ecological interpretation is on solid ground 
because he limits his discussion of culture to material culture, but his failure 
specifically to define the word in those terms might lead the careless reader 
to unwarranted conclusions. His limited definition of the term “culture” points 
up the major lacunae in our knowledge of prehistory: almost nothing is known 
of the institutional structure of prehistoric societies. 

Clark’s book is not meant for laymen or undergraduates. It assumes that the 
reader has a working knowledge of the outlines of prehistory and some ac- 
quaintance with the terminology and techniques of prehistoric archaeology. It 
brings together between the covers of one book a vast wealth of material on 
the economic life of prehistoric times and contains the most complete bibliography 
on that subject that is available. Most important, it seeks to document—and 
does so amazingly well in numerous instances—a theory of history with which 
every student of the social sciences should be familiar. 


Dantex R. Fusretp, Hofstra College 
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